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[The lovely picture which adorns this number of the 
Ladies’ Magazine, appeared originally in the “ Book of 
Beauty,” published in London, in 1833, It illustrated a 
story from the pen of Miss Landon. We copy this 
story as the best possible accompaniment to our beautiful 
engraving.) 


'«Tuerre are individuals doomed to misfor- 
tune, and such is my destiny. There must be, 
among the general ill-luck, some one who is 


the unluckiest of them all; I am that one. } 


To be banished from Vienna before the new 
ballet, and simply for being absent from my 
quarters without leave—what I have done 
fifty times before with impunity! And now 
for Colonel Rasaki—as though he had hoarded 
all the malice of his life for a moment—to 
hold forth on the necessity of strict discipline ; 
and to awaken me from the prettiest allegory 
of the West-wind suddenly being personified 
by Madile. Angeline, with an order from the 
emperor to try the air of this old castle—as 
if I were a ghost or a rat, and could possibly 
be the better for dust, rust, damp, and dark- 
ness !” 

Count Adalbert walked up and down the 
gloomy chamber which had been hurriedly 
prepared for his reception. The high and 
narrow windows had been built as if quite 
unconscious of their proper destination, and 
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; excluded the light and air as much as possi- 
ble; still, many of the panes having been 
> broken, little-streams of the rain now beating 
: against them came driving in; and a variety 
} of small zephyrs, in the shape of draughts, 
; did any thing but add to the Count’s comfort. 
Half a tree would not have sufficed to fitl the 
ample hearth on which could just be per- 
ceived a flickering flame, almost lost in the 
immense volumes of smoke that rolled into 
the room, like waves on a beach; till Adal- 
bert rushed in despair into the outward hall, 
which was inhabited by the one or two an- 
tique servitors who still remained in the large 
but ruinous building. 
‘ The sight of the old woman, whose wrinkled 
visage had driven him away in the first in- 
{ stance, might be shut out; now the smoke 
{ could not. Down he sat on a wooden stool, 
which must have been the first attempt ever 
made at a seat, so irregular were its shape 
and movements. This he drew to a table, 
whereon a most disconsolate supper was 
spread: twice the visitor looked down, to see 
whether he was cutting the meat or the wooden 
; trencher. 


—— 


Ot eer 


; Like most other young men, Count Adal- 
; bert had relations who conceived they knew 
} better what was good for him than he did 
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himself; and his uncle—whose experience 
was certainly very efficacious as a warning, 
and who believed that an error was easier 
to be prevented than remedied—on perceiving 


the young Count’s predilection for the prettiest ‘ 


dancer that had ever illuminated the horizon 
of Vienna, deemed that some rouleaux, and 
even a diamond necklace, would be saved by 
his nephew’s being introduced to the histori- 
cal records of his family, in which the old 
Castle of Aremberg occupied a distinguished 
place. Advantage was accordingly taken of 
a slight breach of military observance, and the 
delinquent forced to leave Vienna ata quarter 
of an hour’s notice—quite unsuspicious how 
active his uncle had been for his good. Had 
Adalbert been aware of this most fatherly act, 
it is probable that his guardian would have 
more than shared the execrations which the 
exile lavished in his inmost heart on fate, 
Colonel Rasaki, nay even on the august per- 
son of the emperor. 

A long ride had completely fatigued him, 
and he resolved to postpone his discontents. 

«I shall have time enough to grumble,” 
thought he, as he followed the lighted pine 
splinter—the only taper the place afforded—to 
the state chamber. The moths flew out of 
the tapestry as he entered—they had half de- 
voured the court of Solomon, no more «in all 
his glory;” the green velvet hangings of the 
enormous bed had shared the same fate; and 
Adalbert was again driven to the hall, where 
he fell asleep thinking of suicide, and awoke 
dreaming of Angeline, whose image, however, 
instantly took flight before the melancholy 
reality of the old castle. 

Yet, a week had not elapsed before Adal- 
bert thought ‘the said castle very well for a 
change, and the neighborhood delightful. 
The truth is, he had fallen in love—as plea- 
sant a method of passing time in the country 
as any young gentleman could devise. 

Wandering in search of the beauties of 
nature—(people who have ncthing else to do, 
become picturesque in self-defence)—he met 
with one of her beauties indeed, the loveliest 
peasant girl that ever “made sunshine in a 
shady place.” A scarlet cloth cap, trimmed 
with fur, partly covered a profusion of fair 
hair, which was parted on the soft forehead, 
and fell in bright and natural ringlets on the 
neck; her dress was of gray serge, and short 
enough to show a foot and ankle such as not 
even the rude country shoes could disguise ; 
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came along, bearing a willow basket of wood 
strawberries and wild blossoms, with a danc- 
ing step, and a lively song on her lips, sing- 
ing in the very gladness-of her heart. 

The strawberries led to an acquaintance. 
Adalbert was thirsty, and Theresa (for such 
was her name) generous: she divided her 
fruit with the stranger, eagerly pressing the 
best upon him, in all the frank and earnest 
good-nature of a child. She was too simple, 
and too much accustomed to meet with kind- 
ness from every one, to be bashful. 

They arrived at the cottage, where Theresa’s 
mother made Adalbert as welcome as herself; 
and in a few days, whether seated by her 
side as she turned the spinning-wheel of an 
evening, or with her when wandering in search 
of wild flowers and fruit, the contented exile 
and the beautiful peasant were constantly 
together. The dame was exceedingly quick 
in observing their love, which she seemed to 
consider quite natural. Though very ignorant, 
she had seen something of society beyond 
their own valley and its peasantry, and at 
once discovered that the Count was their 
superior: but the goodness and loveliness of 
her child entitled her, in the old woman’s 
eyes, to be a princess at least. 

Theresa was the most guileless creature, 
and had never dreampt of love till she felt it; 
the world to her was bounded by the wild 
moor and deep wood which surrounded their 
cottage. The only human beings she had 
ever beheld were the ancient domestics at the 
castle, and a few of the peasants far poorer 
than themselves; for they had many com- 
forts, which their neighbors eyed with much 
suspicion and some envy. Learning she had 
none, for neither mother nor daughter could 
read; but knowledge she had acquired. She 
knew all the legends and ballads of the coun- 
try by heart; these gave their poetry to her 
naturally vivid imagination ; and the imagina- 
tion refines both feeling and manner. Hav- 
ing lived in absolute seclusion, she had no- 
thing of that coarseness caught from familiar 
intercourse unrestrained by the delicacies of 
polished life. Her companions had been the 


» bird and the blossom, her songs, and her 


thoughts; and if the poet’s dream of unso- 
phisticated, yet refined nature, was ever real- 
ised, it wasin that sweet and innocent maiden. 
Her love for Adalbert was a singular blending 


of childishness and romance: now her inward 
: delight would find vent in buoyant laughter, 


ner cheek had the bright beaming crimson of } and the playfulness of a young fawn bound- 


early youth and morning exercise; and her 


ing along the sunny glades of a forest: but 


deep blue eyes shone with the vivacity of } oftener would she sink into a deep and tender 
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uncurbed gayety and unbroken spirits. She ‘ silence—as if conscious that a new and even 
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fearful existence had opened upon her—and 
gaze in his face, till her eyes were averted to 
conceal the large tears that had insensibly 
gathered in them. They had been acquainted 
with each other one whole fortnight, when the 


old priest at Hartzberg was called upon to} to Vienna. 


now drawn to its close: 





——_——~ 








the manager offered 
to have the stage paved with ducats, if she 
would but give him one night more—the tenth 


; Muse was inexorable; and the day she de- 


parted for Paris, Adalbert received his recall 
To say he felt no regret, would 


marry the handsomest couple that had ever} be doing him scant justice—to say he felt 


stood before the image of the Madonna! 

{f we did but know how we rush into one 
evil while seeking to avoid another, we should 
have no resolution to shun any thing. Could 
Count von Hermanstadt have anticipated that 
the fascinating dancer was far less dangerous 
than the then unknown peasant, his nephew 
would never have been ordered to the Castle 
of Aremberg. Little either could he dream, 
that the incognito he had himself enjoined, 
would have been found so useful and agree- 
able by his nephew. For Count von Her- 
manstadt, though very willing that Adalbert 
should take the emperor’s displeasure for 
granted, was not desirous that others of a 
court where the sovereign’s favor was every 
thing, should likewise take it for granted. 

The first three weeks of Adalbert’s married 
life passed very delightfully away, his posi- 
tion was one of such complete novelty: the 
cuttage really was pleasanter than the castle; 
and if Theresa’s beauty might have been a 
model for the painter, as the sweet colors 
flitted over her face, in like manner the many 
emotions that now disturbed the calm of a 
mind hitherto so tranquil and so glad, might 
have been a study for the philosopher. But 
Adalbert’s previous habits had been ill-fitted 
to make their present state one of security— 
nay, his very youth was an obstacle; for in 
youth it seems so natural to love and be be- 
loved, that we know not how to value as we 
ought the first devotion of the entire and 
trusting heart. Moreover, he had lived in a 
world of sarcasm; and Theresa’s ignorance, 
which, now they were by themselves, was but 
a source of amusement, would, as he was 
aware, have been fertile matter of ridicule 
in society—ridicule, too, which must have 
reflected on him. Besides, all the, prejudices 
of ancestry had, from infancy, beeh grafted on 
his mind—and he would as soon have thought 
of throwing his companion into the river on 
whose waters they were gazing, each on the 
mirrored face of the other, as of presenting her 
at Vienna. And*yet that would have been the 
more merciful course. What was life whose 
affections were wounded, and whose hopes 
were destroyed? And such was the life to 
which Adalbert was about to leave her. It 
came at last. 

Mademoiselle Angeline’s engagement had 


; 
; 
= impulse of good forbade his trans- 
; 
2 
; 
; 
§ 


| silent, she clasped his hand a little more ten- 
2 


much, would be more than the truth. Once 


or twice he thought of taking Theresa with 
him; but from this step he shrank for many 
reasons, not the least of which was, that a 


planting the pure and beautiful flower to 
wither and die in the thick and blighting at- 
mosphere of the city : besides, he should often 
be able to visit Aremberg. He told them of 
important business—of a speedy return—and 
said all that has been so often and vainly said 
in the hour of parting. He threw his horse’s 
bridle over his arm, and Theresa walked with 


him along the little forest path which led to 
| the road. 
; 
$ 


Adalbert was almost angry that she showed 
none of the passionate despair, whose com- 
plaints he had nerved himself to meet: pale, 


derly, she gazed on his face even more in- 
tently, than usual; and yet these tokens of 
sorrow she seemed trying to suppress. It 
never entered her imagination that any en- 
treaty of hers could alter their position—that 
any prayer could have prolonged Adalbert’s 
stay for an hour; but every effort was directed 
to conceal her own grief: she felt so acutely 
the least sign of his suffering, that she only 
wished to spare him the sight of hers. At 
last he mounted his horse—once he ldoked 
back—Theresa was leaning against the old 
oak tree for support, watching his progress— 
she caught his look, and as she interpreted it 
into an intention of returning, she held out 
her hands, and he could see the light come 
again to her eye and the color to her cheek, 
while she sprang forward breathless with ex- 
pectation ; he, however, averted his head, and 
spurred his steed to its utmost swiftness: he 
did not see her sink on the earth—the strength 
which had sustained her had gone with her 
husband. 

Youth’s first acquaintance with sorrow is a 
terrible thing—before time has taught, what it 
will surely teach, that grief is our natural por- 
tion. But the first lesson is the severest—we 
have not then looked among our fellows, and 
seen that suffering is general; and we feel as 
if marked out by fate for misery that has no 
parallel. Theresa felt more acutely every hour, 
‘ how wide a gulf had opened between her pre- 
; sent and past existence : her girlhood had pas- 
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sed forever ; she took no pleasure in any of her } 
former pursuits; she had put away childish } 
things ; and nothing had arisen to supply their } 
place, save one memory haunted but by one 
image. Days, weeks elapsed, and Adalbert 
returned not—her sleep was broken by a thou- ; 
sand fanciful terrors ; but one fear had taken } 
possession of her mother Ursaline’s mind— ’ 
that the stranger was false; and bitterly did 

she lament that she had ever intrusted him } 
with the happiness of her precious child. 

«And yetI did it for the best!” she would : 
piteously exclaim, whenever her eye fell on 
the pale cheek of her daughter. 

«He is come, my mother!” exclaimed | 
Theresa, bounding one evening into the cot- 
tage with a long-unaccustomed lightness of 
heart and step. Though eager to spring down 
the path and meet him, yet, amid all the forget- 
fulness of joy, she had bethought her of her 
aged parent, and returned that she too might 
share the happiness of their meeting. They : 
hurried out, and three horsemen were riding 
up the valley—one much in advance of the 
others. 

« Mother, it is a stranger!” with difficulty : 
articulated Theresa, and, sick at heart, clung 
to her arm for support. 

The rider was full in sight, when, witha 
shriek that roused her daughter, Ursaline ex- 
claimed, « Now the blessed saints be good 
unto us, but it is my old master—lI should 
know him amid a thousand!” 

The words were scarcely uttered, when the 
horseman dismounted at a rough part of the 
road, and, flinging his bridle to his attendants, 


approached alone. He was a tall, stately, } 


and austere-iooking man, seemingly about : 
fifty, and one who apparently knew the place 
well. Ursaline dropped on her knee; he 


tion of her look, turned and clasped Theresa 
in his arms. 

«My child! my sweet child!” and he 
gazed long and earnestly on her beautiful 
face. 

«Your father, the Baron von Haitzinger,” 
murmured Ursaline. 

But as our explanation will be more brief 
than one broken in upon by words of wonder, 
regret, and affection, we will proceed to it; 
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holding that explanation, like advice, should ° 
be of allconvenient shortness. So much good ° 


luck had the Baron von Haitzinger had during 
the first thirty years of his life, that fortune 


seemed under the necessity of crowding an > 


inordinate portion of evil into a small space, 
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sertion, and of his attaintment as a traitor; 
and, further, that this accusation had been 
chiefly brought about by the intrigues of his 


‘ former partner. A price being set on a man’s 


head, usually makes him very speedy in his 
movements; and the baron fled from his castle 
with the rapidity of life and death, but not un- 
accompanied. Wrapt in his mantle he bore 
with him their only child, a little girl of two 
years old. As boys, he and the Count von 


> Hermanstadt, had often hunted in the forests 


around Aremberg; his own foster-sister had 
married one of the dependants of the family; 
and to the care of Ursaline, now a widow, he 
resolved to intrust his Theresa. Never should 
she owe her nurture to her mother—no, she 
should grow up pure and unsophisticated as 
the wild flowers on the heath beside her dwell- 
ing. Ursaline gave the required oath of se- 
crecy, and took the charge. 

Years and years of exile had passed over 
the baron’s head; his wife died—that was 


> some comfort; and at length, a new emperor, 


together with the indefatigable efforts of his 


) friend, Von Hermanstadt, procured the esta- 


blishment of his innocence, the repeal of his 
banishment, and the restoration of his estate. 
His first act was to throw himself at the feet 
of his gracious sovereign, his second to depart 
in search of his child. 

We have stated, it was the baron’s wish 
that Theresa should be brought up in igno- 
rance and simplicity ; but, as usually happens 
when our wishes are fulfilled, he was disap- 
pointed and, somewhat dismayed on finding 
that she could not even read; and that instead 
of French, now the only language tolerated at 


; Vienna, and which alone he had spoken for 


years—his exile having been alleviated by a 


- constant residence at Paris—his child was 
raised her kindly, and, following the direc- } 


unable to greet him save in the gutturals of 
her native German. Aghast at the ridicule 
the result of his experiment might entail upon 
him, he hurried to his family estate: here, 
having engaged a French governess and a pro- 


; fessor of singing, he resolved to keep Theresa 
- in perfect seclusion for two years longer. 


Somewhat reluctantly, Ursaline accompanied 
them ; for her dread of their secret being dis- 


> covered almost overcame her distress at the 


bare thought of her foster-child. 
« The baron will kill us if he hears of your 
marriage—and yet I did it for the best: I 


, thought he must be dead, and I knew you 


ought to marry none but a noble. Who could 
have thought Count Adalbert would have 


; proved so false-hearted ?” 
in order to make up for lost time. The same } 
day brought him intelligence of his wife’s de- ; 


Such were the constant lamentations of the 
old nurse whenever they were alone: but the 
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much darker, her cheek was pale, and the 
general cast of her face melancholy and 
thoughtful; her step was still light, but slow 
—it was urged on no longer by inward buoy- 
ancy: and if a painter, three years before, 
would have chosen her as a model for the 
youngest of the Graces, he would now have 
selected her for the loveliest of the Muses—so 
ethereal, so intellectual was that sad and ex- 
pressive countenance. Her father was charm- 
ed with the ease and. self-possession of her 
moment lost which was not given to the pur- } manner—the perfection of beautiful repose : 
suit of education, debarred himself from her } true, it was broken in upon by none of the 
society. It was a sacrifice, but to Theresa it ; flatterings of girlish vanity, none of the slight 
appe red choice; and he thus repelled the } yet keen excitements of a season given to 
confidence which kindness and familiar inter- } gayety. 

course might have encouraged. She soon took The countess was wholly indifferent to the 
an interest in the employments selected for ; scene that surrounded her—to its pleasure and 
her—they served to divert her attention from } its triumph; she had a standard of her own 
a remembrance that grew continually more } by which she measured enjoyment, and found 
painful. Every step she gained in knowledge, | what was here deemed pleasure by others, to 


secret she had to keep was too much for her; 
and six weeks after leaving their cottage, 
Ursaline was safe from Von Haitzinger’s 
anger in the grave. 

Theresa wept for her long and bitterly: 
many sorrows took the semblance of one. 
Treated as a child, offered the amusements 
and the rewards of a child, when her heart 
was full of the grief and care of a woman— 
hourly she was more and more thrown upon 
herself. Her father, who considered every 





| 
| 
; 





every experience brought by reading or con-? be vapid and worthless; and now, more than 
versation, but served to show her more fully ; ever,the image of Adalbert rose present to her 
the difficulty of her position. i mind. She compared him with the many ca- 

Love is the destiny of a woman’s life, and { valiers about her; and the comparison was, as 
hers had been sealed on the threshold of exist- § it ever is, in favor of the heart’s earliest idol. 
ence: it was too late now to change the color ' Even when unconsciously yielding to the in- 
of or alter the past. Theresa’s greatest enjoy- { fluence exercised by light, music, and a glit- 
ment was to wander through the lonely gar- } tering crowd, Theresa would start back, and 
dens: though the leaf and the flower could muse on what might be the fate of Adalbert at 
never more be to her, the companions they had that very moment; for, with a confidence be- 
been, still, when alone, they aided her in re- ; longing to youth and woman, she admitted any 
calling the days when they were mute wit- ; suggestion rather than the obvious one of his 
nesses to vows which had the common fate of ; inconstancy. Two orthree brilliant conquests 
being kept but by one. The difference be-; cost her a sleepless night and a pale cheek ; 
tween herself and those of her own age con- ; but as her father always acquiesced ina prompt 
sisted in this, that they looked to the future, } refusal, she gradually became happy im the 


: belief that he did not desire her marriage. 


she dwelt upon the past; they hoped, she 
only remembered. One evening all Vienna was assembled at a 

The young countess’s instructors were loud reunion given by the French ambassador. Daz- 
in their praises of her docility and progress ; $ zling with jewels, and looking her very love- 
the French governess remarking, « Mademoi- } liest, Theresa was seated beside the lady who 
selle est pleine des talens et des graces ; mais elle } accompanied her, when her eye suddenly rest- 
est si triste et si silencieuse.” ed on Adalbert. A dense crowd was between 

The two years passed, and Theresa was to ‘ them, but the platform on which he was stand- 
accompany her father to Vienna. The Baron $ ing enabled him to see over their heads ; and 
von Haitzinger, who had never quite recovered } he was evidently gazing on her. With a faint 
the shock of finding that his daughter could ‘ cry,she halfstarted frém her seat—fortunately 
only speak German, and could neither read } she was unobserved; and again sinking back 
nor write, was utterly unprepared for the sen- { in her chair, she endeavored to collect her 
sation she produced on her introduction into } scattered spirits from their first confusion of 
society. Theresa at twenty more than realised } surprise and delight. Her astonishment had 
the promise of seventeen ; yet it is singular } yet to be increased. The baron appeared on 
how much the character of her beauty was $ the scene, greeted the stranger most cordially, 
changed. She had been a glad, bright, buoy- ; and arm in arm they descended among the 
ant creature, with a cheek like a rose, a mouth { throng. At intervals she caught sight of his 
radiant with smiles, and the golden curls ; splendid uniform; it came nearer and nearer: 

; 
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dancing in sunny profusion over the blushes ; at last they emerged from a very ocean of vel- 
they shaded. Now her hair and eyes were ; vetand plumes,and her father addressed her— 
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« Theresa, my love! Iam most anxious to ! 
present to you the nephew of my oldest friend, : 
Prince Ernest von Hermanstadt.” 

Adalbert, or Ernest, bowed most admiringly, 
it is true, but without the slightest token of : 
recognition. Faint, breathless, Theresa sought » 
in vain to speak. 

#You look pale, my child,” said her father; » 
« The heat is too much for you. Do, Ernest, § 
try to make your way with her to the window, ° 
and I will get a glass of water.” 

Theresa felt her hand drawn lightly through } 
the arm to which she had so often clung, and » 
the prince with some difficulty conveyed her ° 
to the window. There they stood alone for } 
some minutes, before the baron could rejoin 
them; yet not by word or sign did her com- } 
panion imply a previous knowledge. His 
manner was most gentle, most attentive; but 
it was that of a perfect stranger. 

Theresa drank the glass of water, and, by a 
strong effort, recalled her presence of mind. } 
She looked in Prince Ernest’s face—it was no 
mistake ; every feature of that noble and stri- 
king countenance was too deeply treasured for } 
forgetfulness. Her father, by continually ad- } 
dressing her, showed how anxious he was for 
her to join in the conversation. At last she 
trusted her voice with a few brief words; the 
prince listened to them eagerly, but, it was 
evident, only with present admiration. 

They remained together the rest of the even- 
ing, and the Prince von Hermanstadt handed ; 
her to the baron’s carriage. 

« What do you think of my young favorite ?” 
asked her father, as they entered their abode. , 
«But I hate unnecessary mysteries, so shall ° 
tell you at once, that in Prince Ernest you see } 
your destined husband: you have been be- ° 
trothed from your birth. This, however, is } 
no time to talk over family matters, for you : 
look fatigued tc death.” 

Theresa retired to her chamber, her head ; 
dizzy with surprise and sorrow. She had } 
gleaned enough from the conversation to dis- : 
cover that Ernest’s absence from his country } 
had been entirely voluntary—that she had ; 
known him under a feigned name—therefore, : 
from the very first he had been deceiving her. ‘ 
Strange that till this moment her heart had } 
never admitted the belief of his falsehood! As } 
she paced her room, she caught sight of her ‘ 
whole-length figure in the glass: then rose ? 
upon her memory her own ‘reflection as she ? 
had seen it shadowed in the river near her 


— ow 


Aen 


2 


anew 


her forcibly. 
«I marvel that he knew me not ?—it were 
far greater marvel had he known me.” 


; 
early home, and the change in herself struck 


} tirely to themselves. 
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She looked long and earnestly in the mir- 
ror; arich color rose to her cheek, and the 


, light flashed from her eyes— 


« What if I could make him love me now? 
and then let him feel only the faintest part of 
what I have felt!” But the last words were 


> sO softly uttered, that they sounded like any 


thing rather than a denunciation of revenge. 

The next day and the next saw Ernest a 
constant visiter; and Theresa in vain sought 
to hide from herself the truth, that she felta 
keen pleasure in observing how much more 
suitable her new self was to her former lover. 
Then they had nothing, now they had so much 
in common with each other; they read to- 
gether, they talked together ; and Hermanstadt 
was delighted with the melancholy and thought- 
ful style of her conversation. 

The summer was now advancing, and Hait-s 
zinger proposed visiting the castle. Thither 
the whole party adjourned; the two elder 
barons—for Ernest’s uncle had wow joined 
them—leaving the young people almost en- 
Here Theresa could not 
but perceive that Ernest grew daily depressed ; 
sometimes he would leave her abruptly, and 
she would afterwards learn that for hours he 
had been wandering alone. 

One evening, while walking in the old pic- 
ture gallery, Theresa turned to the window to 
admire the luxuriant growth of a parasitic 


; plant, whose drooping white flowers hung in 


numberless fragrant clusters. Ernest ap- 
proached to her side, and they leant from the 
casement—both mute with the same emotion, 
though from different causes. Suddenly he 
broke silence, and Theresa again listened to 
the avowal of his love. But now the voice 
was low and broken, and he spoke mournfully 
and hopelessly ; for in the same hour in which 
he owned his passion for the countess, he also 


; acknowledged to her his marriage with the 


peasant. 

Ernest had, in truth, been spoilt by circum- 
stances ; his conquests had been too easy, and 
he had mistaken vanity and interest for love. 
But a deep and pure feeling elevates and 
purifies the heart into which it enters. His 
passion for Theresa brought back his better 
nature;. and he now bitterly deplored the 
misery he must have caused the young and 
forsaken creature, whose bappiness he had de- 
stroyed by such thoughtless cruelty. «The 
sacrifice I now make may well be held an 
atonement.” 

He turned to leave the gallery ashe spoke, 
but Theresa’s voice arrested his steps. 

«IT have long known your history, Prince 


: Ernest—long looked forthisconfession. Your 
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LITTLE STRBAMS. 
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wife is now in the castle; I will prepare her 
for an interview—from her you must seek 
your pardon.” 
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She was gone before Von Hermanstadt re- } 


covered his breath. 


minutes; shame, surprise—something, too, of 
pity blended with regret. He had not moved 
from the spot, when the countess’s page puta 
note into his hand. 

«Ido not wish to let my father know all 
yet: join us at the end of the acacia wood— 
your wife there awaits your arrival. 

« THERESA.” 

The prince obeyed the summons mechani- ‘ 
cally—as in dreams we obey some Strange ; 
power. A sharp angle in the walk brought 
him, before he was aware, to the place; and 
there, as though he had but just parted from 
her, stood his wife, leaning for support against 
the old oak. She wore the scarlet cap broi- 
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dered with fur, the gray stuff dress, and the 
plaited apron: her beautiful profile was half 
turned towards him. 

« Theresa!” he whispered; when, starting 


It would be vain to say { at the face which was now completely given 
what were his thoughts during the succeeding 


to view, he exclaimed,«Is it possible?” for 
he saw instantly that it was the countess be- 
fore him. 

« Yes, Adalbert—or Ernest—by which name 
shall I claim you?” And the next moment 
she was.in his arms. 

Confession and forgiveness followed of 
course ; though the Baron von Haitzinger re- 
solved that he would give no encouragement 
to his grand daughters being brought up in 
unsophisticated seclusion, as it rarely happens 
that two experiments of the same kind turn 
out well. Still, it is but justice to state, that 
Theresa never had any further occasion to re- 
gret that her husband’s heart was once lost 


; and twice won. 





LITTLE STREAMS. 


Bs MARY 


LitTLE streams, in light and shadow 
Flowing through the pasture meadow ; 
Flowing by the green wayside ; 
Through the forest dim and wide ! 
Through the hamlet still and small ; 
By the cottage ; by the hall; 

By the ruined abbey still ; 

Turning, here and there, a mill; 
Bearing tribute to the river ; 

Little streams, I love you ever ! 


Summer music is there flowing ; 
Flowering plants in them are growing ; 
Happy life is in them all, 

Creatures innocent and small ; 

Little birds come down to drink 
Fearless on their leafy brink; 

Noble trees beside them grow, 
Glooming them with branches low, 
And between, the sunshine glancing, 
In their little waves is dancing. 


Little streams have flowers a many, 
Beahtiful and fair as any ; 

Typha strong, and green bur-reed ; 
Willow-herb with cotton-seed 
Arrow-head with eye of jet, 


HOWITT. 


f And the water-violet ; 


There the flowering rush you meet, 
And the plumy meadow-sweet ; 


j And in places deep and stilly, 


Marble-like, the water-lily. 


Little streams, their voices cheery 

Sound forth weicomes to the weary, 
Flowing on from day to day 

‘ Without stint and without stay. 

Here, upon their flowery bank, 

In the old times Pilgrims drank ; 

$ Here, have seen, as now, pass by 

¢ Kingfisher and dragon-fly ; 

Those bright things that have their dwelling 
Where the little streams are welling. 


Down in valleys green and lowly, 
Murmuring not and gliding slowly ; 
Up in mountain-hollows wild, 
Fretting like a peevish child ; 
Through the hamlet, where all day 
In their waves the children play,— 
Running west, or running east, 
Doing good to man and beast, 

: Always giving, weary never, 

: Little streams, I love you ever ! 
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For the Ladies’ Magazine. 


MARIE. 


A SKETCH OF EVERY DAY LIFE, TRANSLATED EROM THE GERMAN OF AMALIE WINTER. 


BY HARRIET MANSFIELD. 


Marre was the daughter of a plain citizen. 
Her father, now a rich merchant, had once 
been poor, but by means of speculation, in- 
dustry, and good fortune, had reached a high 
degree of prosperity, which he felt he owed 
mainly to his own exertions. Her mother 


Q 
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wasa good housewife—kind and industrious— ; 
who took excellent care of what the father 


earned; and, notwithstanding their wealth, 
still adhered to the simple mode of life, and 
the economical habits which had now become 
a second nature. 


Marie, the beautiful, blooming Marie, was ; 


the darling of her parents; the delight of their 
hearts, on whom they freely lavished their 
hoarded treasures, and still more freely, their 
love, 

Marie occupied a pleasant room in the 
upper story, her father had it hung with blue 
tapestry, and a bright carpet spread for her 
feet; her mother arranged the snow white 
curtains in graceful draperies about her win- 
dows. The best furniture in the house was 
appropriated to her use. The elegant writing 
table which had once served the grand sire of 
a noble house, adorned with rich carved work 
and gilding, speaks of past and fallen great- 


ness, for Marie’s father bought it at an auction. | 


¢ 


was ever more industrious, and none stuck 
neater or more joyful stitches, for she was 
working at her bridal equipment. 

Marie was engaged—and happily engaged. 
Many snitors had sought the hand of the rich, 
beautiful girl, but Karl Von H. wag%preferred 
above all. Pride and ambition might have 
influenced the parents in che choice of their 


; noble son-in-law, but Marie listened only to 
the voice of her own heart. 
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Near it stands the glass cabinet, containing | 


the child’s toys and the girl’s treasures; and 


there may be seen displayed various pretty } 


bronze. 


¢ 
things made of wax, porcelain, sugar, and } 
The bureau glittered with its silver 


ornaments, and on it were laid the Bible and : 


silver clasped hymn book. 
bloomed in the elegant jardiniere, and among 
them was a bullfinch, who, as he hopped from 
perch to perch, piped forth the tune « It cannot 
forever be thus,” which Marie had sung to him 
every day, with a merry heart—for she little 
realised its truth. Beside these was a modern 
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Lovely flowers 





work table, fit to adorn the boudoir of a prin- } 


cess, at which Marie sat and sewed. No girl 


2 


? 





Karl was poor and had as yet received no 
appointment, but he was studious: he had 
passed with honor through his second exami- 
nation, and was now preparing diligently for 
the third—for then Marie was to be his. Her 
father would not give him his child until he 
could maintain her,—«It had been so with 
himself,” and the mother stipulated that Marie 
should make all her wedding clothes herself, 
as she had dbne before her; though the real 
cause of the delay was their wish to keep her 
longer at home, and thus prevent her from 
entering 100 soon on the cares of life while 
she might be enjoying its pleasures. 

Marie had always loved God and her pa- 
rents; she was affectionate to her compan- 
ions; kind to all; but for Karl she felt the 
deepest tenderness. She loved him with all 
the strength of her warm heart; with the 


; ardor that betrayed itself in her dark eyes. 


She loved him like a superior being—in 
humility. 

The love of a woman is humble—that is, 
true love, as God implanted it in the heart of 
the first woman,—and every loving woman 
still walks in Paradise; for her, there is but 
one man; in her heart love is the sister of 
devotion. 

And such a paradisaic love dwelt in Marie’s 
heart, and day by day she grew more beauti- 
ful amid her happiness and joy. The simple 
flowing dress ; the collar with the black velvet 
ribbon round the white neck; the round arm 
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only half hidden by the glove; the dark hair ; a beloved woman is amiable and loving,—the 
combed back from the smooth forehead; with } unloved shrinks back timidly into herself. 
all these Marie was indeed beautiful; and Marie was now dressed forthe ball. Karl 
when she lifted her large dark eyes which had informed her that with the conviction of 
were usually veiled in their long lashes, and } mutual faith and love, public manifestations 
looked so lovingly, so trustingly upon Karl, } of it were unnecessary, and were thought 
how could he help loving her in return? } ridiculous by the fashionable world. Marie 
Although the riches of her parents might first | thought to herself, there was no necessity for 
have attracted him, and drawn his attention ; being guided by the opinion of the fashionable 
to the citizen’s daughter, he still found in her } world, as it was so small a part of God’s 
all those virtues which a man commonly ; world;—but she said nothing, for she was 
seeks in the woman of his choice. He could ; humble—and proud too. 
indeed have wished her rather more conver- In addition to the pleasure of dancing, Marie 
sant with the world, and that her reading had } formerly had enjoyed that of looking about 
extended beyond her Bible and hymn book;{ her. The dress of her young friends, and 
but this last deficiency he hoped to. remedy. their partners in the dance were important 
He daily made his appearance with a book { matters, which she related to her mother at 
and read to her, and never had man a more } home, embellished with her own observations 
attentive listener. The needle fell from her { upon them. Now, Marie saw nothing. Yet 
hand, her eye rested on the reader’s lips, her { she often met the curious glances of a young 
cheeks glowed, she understood and felt all * and beautiful girl, who wore a wreath of oak 
that Karl presented to her; her faithful memory ; leaves round her lighthair. It was the young 
retained all his words, and her imagination, ; Baroness A. She was very lovely. Karl 
which had hitherto embraced only the house danced with her; he was constantly near her, 
and garden, began to expatiate on the human : and called her his friend; and they talked a 
heart. great deal together about virtue, and religion, 
¢ 
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On the eighteenth of October there was a ‘ and poetry, and how we should all try to grow 
ball. Marie adorned herself for it; how } better, and love all men, and do good to all. 
beautiful every thing seemed to her, and how ; And with all this, they were giving great pain 
lightly she danced by Karl’s side, envied by } to one human being—and they thought not of 
all as his happy betrothed wife. 3 it! 

— ‘ Marie became so much agitated that she 

A year later, on the eighteenth of October, withdrew behind acolumn. There she stood 
Marie was still betrothed; the examination ; alone, in the crowded saloon,—the sad are 
had not taken place; the wedding clothes were ever solitary. Then Karl came towards her 
not yet finished. ; with a look full of love; like a sunbeam of a 

Marie sat before a mirror, and her mother § brighter season, this look seemed to warm her 
was dressing her for the ball. The rich silk } whole heart,—alas, it was not for her! Karh, 
dress, the costly ornaments, the India shawl, } had not observed his betrothed, for the Baro- 
she must put on all, and the mother assidu- } ness stood behind her, and this happy, loving 
ously added a flower here, and a bow there, } look was for her. Marie grew pale, she pres- 
for something still seemed wanting in her sed her hand to her heart and said nothing. 
daughter’s attire, and yet the only thing she} The next day Karl came to see her. Marie 
needed was—happiness. | was still quite pale, and still said nothing; he 

You will ask what had happened that this } only stayed a little while, for he had business 
had vanished? Nothing; for Marie was still } to attend to,—but the maid servant saw him go 
engaged; still loved; and yet she was no > intothe Baroness’ house and accidentally men- 
longer joyous. rf ‘ tioned it to Marie—and then she grew still 

Karl did not come as often as he used to— } paler, for Karl had deceived her. 
he had so much to do on account of the ap-{ Her father was much occupied in his count- 
proaching examination. He no longer —) ing house, her mother busied in domestic 
to her, but he brought books for her to read ; affairs, and it was long before either of them 
alone. He often went into the society of the ; noticed the change in Marie’s appearance, for 
higher circles to prepare her future place {| she was alwayscheerful at meals. She brought 
among them. He was often silent, less ten-; her father’s pipe and slippers, punctually as 
der, less affectionate. Marie was sad, she | ever; her mother’s cap was as neatly plaited, 





uttered reproaches, she wept. He was impa-; and she interested herself in all the events of 
tient, passionate, and Marie—was silent; but} every day life; she even worked sometimes 
her affectionate amiability vanished, for only , at the wedding clothes—she hemmed the 
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last dozen of pocket handkerchiefs, but they 
wiped away many tears. Through Marie’s 


bloomed more beautifully than ever, but the 
bullfinch sang more slowly and sadly «It can- 
not forever be thus,” for Marie often sang it 
to him now, and she felt by bitter experience 
that all had not continued as she once hoped, 
to make her happy. 

At length her parents noticed Marie’s pale- 
ness; her father thought it was her long en- 
gagement that affected her health, and said 


roses would return to her cheek, and Karl’s 
appointment would not be long deferred.— 
When the kind parents said this to their 
daughter she fainted. 

« Why will you send me away from you?” 
she asked, when she recovered. «Iam still 
so young, and I have still many things to see!” 

The young friends noticed Marie’s paleness, 
and asked why she was sad? for friends love 
to probe the sore wounds of the heart, and 
mistake the cries of pain they draw forth, for 
confidence. Women love to have confidences 
made them, and yet they can only be made 
when there is something either to hope or 
fear—-Marie hoped and feared no longer—she 
knew certainly. 

One of her youthful companions came to 
her, dressed in deep mourning; she was a 
widow and mourned that she was no longer 
loved. Marie sank weeping into her arms; 
she too was loved no more. The unhappy are 
sympathising companions, they understand 
each other. Each considers her own burthen 
the hardest to bear, but she can feel that of 
another. 

This mourning friend one day came with a 
glad step to Marie. A prevalent nervous 
fever had attacked and carried off the Baro- 
ness A. But Marie did not rejoice. 

« Poor thing,” said she, « why had she to go 
when life was so beautiful to her? I did not 








abode for man ; and unless he often opens the 
door and windows, and looks out into a freer 
world beyond, the dust and cobwebs soon 
thicken over every entrance of light; and in 
the perfect gloom he forgets that beyond and 
above there is an open air. 




















careful nurturing, the flowers in her room 
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; her bridal equipment! 
she must be married—after the wedding, the 
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hate her; I was not angry with her. It was 
not because he loved her, that Karl neglected 
me—no, he sought her because he had never 
loved me. Had his heart been filled with love 
to me, no other image could have found en- 
trance there ; but he only fancied for a moment 
that he loved me. If it had not been the Baro- 
ness, it would have been some one else, for 
his heart was unoccupied.” 

Marie folded the last handkerchief, which 
she had just finished—it was the last piece of 
Her cheeks glowed, 
her eyes shone with a feverish brightness, her 
hands burned; she too, had the nervous fever, 
she too, fell a victim to it. 

She must have had a presentiment of her 
death, for in her secretary were found remem- 
brances for her friends—gifts for the servants, 
and the poor,—words of love for all, and a 
letter for her parents. «Love my Karl,” she 
wrote, «as a son, he has lost much, and needs 
consolation; give him the wealth you had in- 
tended for your daughter, that when he has 
wept and mourned the woman of his early 
love, his heart may choose another wife, with- 
out regard to any thing but love, which alone 
can make him happy. To her, the future 
bride, I leave the wardrobe I made for myself, 
and may she be happy as I was !—and for you, 
my parents, for you, I leave no memorial, for 
I know you will always think of me with sor- 
row—may you soon follow me!” 

The father’s hair grew more grey as he went 
after his affairs—the mother’s head was bowed 
more deeply, as with her keys at her side, she 
still wandered through the house. But Karl 
was healthy, handsome and blooming, when 
he passed his examination. On fine evenings, 
he sometimes went to the church yard—there 
were two graves, and I know not which he 
sought!—There he reflected how transitory 
were all things; how terrible was death, how 
beautiful was life—and to enjoy the latter, he 
returned home. 


Becavss there is a latitude of gain in buying 
and selling, take not thou the utmost penny 
that is lawful, or which thou thinkest so, for, 
although it be lawful, yet itis not safe; and 
he that gains all that he can gain lawfully this 
year, possibly, next year, will be tempted to 
gain something unlawfully. 
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THE BUCOLICS. 


FIRST ECLOGUE. 


TITYRUS. 


Tarts Eclogue was written to manifest Virgil’s gratitude for a peculiar favor conferred upon 
him by the Emperor Augustus. That monarch had distributed to his veterans, as a reward of 
their services at Philippi, the territory of Cremona and Mantua. Among the rest of the 
Mantuans, Virgil was deprived of his farm; but through the kindly offices of Asinius Pollir, 
and Mecenas, he obtained favor with Augustus, who restored his land. 

In this Eclogue, Virgil takes the character of Tityrus, and the Mantuans that of Melibeeus. 


MELIBG@US—TITYRUS. 


MEtIBEVUS— 


On Tityrus, beneath the sheltering boughs 

Of a wide-spreading beech reclined, thou tunest 
Thy slender oat-pipe to a rural song. 

We leave our country and our darling fields ; 

We flee our native land:—but thou outstretched 
Carelessly in the shade, dost teach the woods 

« Fair Amaryllis” ever to resound. 


Tityrus— 


Oh Melibceus, ’tis a god has given 

This sweet cessation from my station’s toils. 
For he shall ever be a god to me: 

Oft from my folds the tender lamb shall stain 
His altar-turf, for he permits my herds 

To wander as you see, and me to play 
Whate’er I will upon a rustic reed. 


MELIBeUS— 


Indeed I envy not your happy state, 

I rather wonder, since such troublous Storms 

Disturb the country round. Lo! I myself 

Sadly drive on my goats: and this poor thing 

Can scarcely drag along, for she just now 

Bringing forth twins, her shaggy nation’s hope, 

Ah sad constraint! must leave the tender pair 

*Mid the thick hazels on the naked rock. 

Had not my silly mind all heedless been, 

I might have known these ills predicted oft, 

What time the oaks were touched with fire from 
heaven, 


Tityrus— 


Oh, Melibceus, once I used to think 

That city they call Rome (fool that I was) 

Resembled this of ours, whither we oft 

Are wont to drive the fleecy péople’s young. 

Thus whelps like dogs, thus like their mothers 
kids 

I knew: thus great with small I would compare. 

But over other cities this as high 

Exalts its towering head, as cypress trees 

O’ertop the stinted shrubs about their roots. 


MELIBeUS— 
And what great business summoned you to Rome ? 


TiTryrvus— 
Freedom! which late in life, and though that life 
Was spent in indolent neglect, vet looked 
Kindly on the poor slave, when my thin beard 
Fell whitening beneath the clipping shears. 
She looked, and after many a year she came, 
Since then fair Amaryllis has my heart, 
And Galatea has forsaken me. 
For I confess, while Galatea ruled, 
; I neither hoped for liberty, nor cared 
’ To hoard the property a slave may hold, 
} Though many a victim left my little fold, 
’ And for ungrateful Mantua was pressed 
} ‘The richest cheese ; my right hand never yet 
’ Homeward returned, heavy with brazen coins. 
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MEtisnevs— 


Or from the blasted holm the boding raven croaked. ; Oh Amaryllis, once I much admired 


But tell us, Tityrus, what god this is, 


; Why sadly on the gods you used to call, 
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For whom you left your apples hang so long 
Upon the trees. Tityrus was not here. 
Thee, Tityrus, the pines, the fountains thee, 
Thee the sad groves continually invoked. 





Tirrrus— 
What could Ido? I could not else be free, 
Nor gods so favorable elsewhere find. 
There first I saw this youth for whom the smoke 
Wreathes from our altars twelve days every year. 
There first to suppliant me he kindly said: 
“ Go, shepherds, feed your cattle, yoke your steers; 
Your former happiness I will not mar.” 


MELIBGUs— 
Happy old man! thy fields shall then remain, 
And bear a plenteous harvest. ‘Though bare stone 
And marsh with muddy bulrushes may cover 
All of thy pastures; yet thy fruitful ewes 
Shall not be injured by unwonted food 
Or bad contagion of the neighboring flock. 
Happy old man! amid thy well-known streams 
And sacred fountains thou shalt still delight 
To rest thy members in the shady cool. 
Hence shall the hedge, which ever doth divide 
Thy neighbor’s land from thine, persuade to sleep 
By the light murmur of Hyblean bees 
Aye, feeding on its numerous willow flowers: 
Thence shall the laborer who prunes his vines 
Sing to the air beneath a lofty rook. 
Nor shall wood-pigeons hoarse, thy tender care, 
Nor turtle, cease to coo from the erial elm. 





Tiryrvus— 
Sooner then, bounding stags shall feed in air, 


























Oxe can scarcely. help feeling humbled 
when he mediates on the briefness of his own 


length of time which the great works of nature, 
or even the works of art, will exist in a good 
State of preservation. In this view of things, an 
inanimate piece of stone, carved in the figure of 
a statue, survives here far longer than a human 


dred generations pass into their graves; and 
there, in cold marble, does she still stand, to 


scenes in history has she passed through! 
What kingdoms have risen and sunk, and 
gone into forgetfulness, since she came forth 
from the chisel of the sculptor! 
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being: the Venus de Medicis has seen a hun- } 


be gazed upon with undying admiration. What 3 
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And seas leave fishes naked on the shore : 
Sooner, shall Parthia drink Araris’ wave 
Or rugged Germany of Tigris’ stream, 
Mutually exiled from their ancient seats, 
‘Than from our breast his image be effaced. 


MeEtinevs— 


But we to thirsty Africa must go, 

Or Scythia, or Crete’s Oaxes swift, 

Or Britain deeply severed from the world. 

Ah! shall I never, after many a day, 

Returning homeward, gaze and wonder at 

The turf-heaped summit of my lowly cot, 

Behind my empire, a few ears of wheat. 

These high-tilled fallows shall a soldier hold ? 

’ Barbarians reap these crops? See to what point 
Discord our wretched citizens has driven. 

{ Behold for whom we’ve sown our fruitful fields, 
Graft, Melibceus, graft your pears—set out your 
$ vines, 

; Go, once a happy flock, go on, my goats. 

No more shall I, ina green cavern flung, 
g 
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From a far thirsty rock behold you hanging. 

My songs are ceased; no more my goats, shall I 
Lead you to fields where flowering cytisus 

And bitter willows you may nibbling pluck. 


Tiryrus— 


Yet here with me this night you may recline 
On the green leaves. Ripe apples we possess, 
Soft chestnuts, and a hoard of cottage cheese, 
And now far off the villas’ summits smoke, 
? And greater shadows from the mountains fall. 
A 


IMPERISHABILITY OF THE WORKS OF GENIUS. 


} at the extended existence of certain celebrated 
pictures. When Wilkie visited the Escurial 
in Spain, and was looking at Titan’s picture 
3 of the Last Supper, he was accosted by an 
: aged monk, who said to him, «I have sat daily 
in sight of that picture, for nearly three score 
} years: during that time my companions have 
: dropped off, one after another; all who were 
; my seniors, all who were iny contemporaries, 
} and-many, or most of those, who were younger 
; than myself; more than one generation has 
passed away, and there, the figures in the 
’ picture remain unchanged! I look at them 
> till I sometimes think that they are the reali- 
; ties, and we but shadows.” Surely this monk 
had in him the soul of a poet. 
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For the Ladies’ Magazine. 


THE PERPLEXED LOVER. 


From the French of Madame de Genlis. 


BY MARY 


Tat young Count de Rosenthall, after 
having received the rich inheritance of a 
grand-uncle, hastened to arrange his affairs 
in order to undertake a long journey. 

With a considerable fortune, a cultivated 
mind, an ardent desire to instruct himself, 
and a perfect independence of spirit, he had 


G. WELLS. 


) low tone asked the name of the silent prisoner 
‘who was reading at the other end of the 
room, and was told it was Darmond. At the 
; end of a few minutes, the Count seated him- 
i self near Darmond, who continued reading 

without paying the least attention to him. 

At this moment the door opened, and a young 


all the simplicity of a young German of} lady of acharming appearance entered pre- 


twenty-six, who had never left his country, 
and who had been occupied for a long time 
with the desire of seeing Italy, France, and 
England. . 

Rosenthal resolved to go first to France, 
which was then governed by the Directory. 

He set out at the end of March; travelled 
rapidly and arrived at Paris in the month of 
April—unfortunately for him, it was at a time 
when people were arrested and transported 
for mere trifles. Rosentha!ll had but one 
letter of introduction, and it was to a person 
who was on the eve of being sent to Cayenne: 
he permitted himself to censure the rigorous 
measures taken by the Government—was 
watched, denounced and at last arrested. 


Twenty-four hours after his arrival he was { 


conducted to the Temple. He was shut up in 


a large, clean room, which contained six : 


other prisoners, amongst whom he immedi- 
ately remarked a man of fifty, of a noble and } 
interesting appearance, who sat aside, near a 
little table, reading with so much attention, 
that he rose without discontinuing, when he 
heard a new prisoner enter. 

Those who show no curiosity, often excite 
the most. Disdain irritates and repulses, but 
the serenity of indifference has a je ne sais 
quot of originality which can awaken and 
pique self-love, 

After having received the salutations of his 


companions, and after replying to a thousand } 


questions made all at once, Rosenthall in a 


\& 





| cipitately, and threw herself into Darmond’s 
;arms. It was his daughter. Oh, how much 
; more interesting did the father of this lovely 
unknown then appear to the Count! 

3; «My dear Leontine,” said Darmond, « how 
} did you obtain permission to come here ?” 

a «Ah, my father, how could they refuse 
® 

3 


el” 


At these words, his eyes filled with tears, 

his daughter leaned upon his shoulder, and 
; they conversed in alow tone. The Count,quite 
affected, discretely moved away from them. 

All the prisoners fixed their eyes upon the 

charming Leontine, but Rosenthall, in parti- 
cular, looked at her with that admiration and 
trouble which are the certain presages of a 
passionate sentiment. It is rare thatin youth 
a first interview accompanied by interesting 
and extraordinary circumstances, does not 
give rise to love, when the two persons are 
equally remarkable for external graces. 

Rosenthall was young and handsome.— 
Leontine perceived the impression she had 
made on him, and when the conversation be- 
came general, he was the first whom she par- 
> ticularly addressed. He sensibly felt this 
distinction: we know so well how to appreci- 
ate that which touches the heart! 
; Leontine remained more than three hours 
in the prison, and on going away, promised 
her father to return on the next day at noon. 

Rosenthall made a happy discovery that 
evening. Darmond wished to play at chess, 
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and he found no one who could be his partner. 
The Count eagerly offered himself, and was 
gratefully accepted. 

The play being finished, the two prisoners 
questioned each other orf the causes of their 
detention, and both were in this respect 
equally ignorant. 

« You have friends,” said the Count, « who 
will no doubt promptly procure your liberty. 
As for me, being a stranger, without friends 
or acquaintances in this country, I see no 
prospect of a release. Justice hinders no 
one; she is so beautiful that indeed she merits 
that we should make advances to her; she 
likes to be asked and solicited.” 

« Well,” replied Darmond, «TI will ask jus- 
tice for you, and speedily too, if, as I have 
reason to hope, I recover my liberty in a few 
days.” 

« Ah,” exclaimed Rosenthall, «how happy 
I should be to receive this obligation from 
you!” 

Leontine returned on the morrow, and 
found her father and the Count already inti- 
mate, for, in prison, friendships are formed as 
speedily as in sea-voyages. 
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She brought good news; her father had ; 


been promised his liberty in fifteen days; his | 


perfect innocence was known, but in revolu- 
tionary times there is no hurry to repair in- 
justice. 

They talked gaily—Leontine was charm- 
ing—she had an enchanting smile, and that 
smile said somuch. Rosenthall found such 
sweet replies in it! That morning completed 
the turning of his head. Leontine remained 
until six o’clock, and, on going away, she 
said to her father— 


«If Meley comes in good time, I shall bring | 


him with me to-morrow.” 
After Leontine’s departure, the Count pro- 


posed that they should play chess. While he } passion without hope; and his vexation even 


was arranging the pieces, Darmond said— 

«Do you know who this Meley is of whom 
my daughter spoke? He is my fature son-in- 
law.” 

« Your son-in-law!” replied Rosenthal! with 
extreme emotion. 

« Yes, he is an excellent young man; he is 


the nephew of my cousin—my former college- | 


companion, and my intimate friend. He has 
made a large fortune in our islands; in cross- 
ing the sea on his return to France, he was 
taken by the English. Nevertheless, we hope 
he will soon be released, and we are only 
waiting his return to celebrate the marriage. 
But play,” continued Darmond. 

Poor Rosenthall sighed, whilst he sadly 
advanced a pawn. 


—— 
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«This marriage,” said he, “is not merely 
one of convenience, it is of inclination also?” 

« Surely, they love each other passionately. 
Meley is a most amiable young man. But 
do you not see the blow which threatens 
you !—were you attending to it?” 

« Alas, no.” 

« You are losing your queen.” 

« Yes, I am losing every thing.” 

«You play so well, how could you make 
such a mistake ?” 

« They have loved each other then a long 
time ?” 

« Since childhood, and this love is accom- 
panied by a tender friendship and an intimate 
confidence. There, you have made a bad 
move—check !” 

«And this marriage, you say, will take 
place ?” 

« Certainly, at the end of two months at the 
latest.” 

«In two months ?” 

« Check-mate !” 

Rosenthall asked no revenge, but complain- 
ing of a violent head-ache, he retired intoa 
corner of the room, and kept silence during 
the restof the day. He was equally surprised, 
distressed, and piqued, especially when he 
recalled Leontine’s smiles. 

« Can we smile thus,” said he, «upon one 
whom we do not love, when we love another? 
What !—that tender expression is but a man- 
ner, or rathera snare! Whatcoquetry! what 
falsity! Such are French women! Ah, why 
is it that so ‘many graces are united to so 
much artificé!” 

Rosenthall retired at an early hour in 
order to escape all conversation, and being 
unable to sleep, he rose with the day. Never- 
theless, he resolved to dissemble his grief, and 


, to employ all his reason to cure himself of a 


; persuaded him that it would not be difficult to 
, conquer a sentiment so new. He determined 
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to show great indifference; he did not confess 
to himself that he wished to astonish and 
pique Leontine; but in this project, he found 
the only consolation he was capable of receiv- 
ing. 

At ten o’clock the next morning Meley was 
announced; a momentafter,he appeared. He 
was, in reality, a young man of a most agree- 
able exterior, and his manner was graceful 
and mild. 

After having talked a quarter of an hour 
with Darmond, he approached Rosenthall, who 
received his compliments with as much cool- 
ness as embarrassment. Leontine happened 
tocome in. Rosenthall affected a very easy 
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air, and seating himself near her, seized a 
momeut when all the rest were talking at once, 
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surprise, that, notwithstanding all her attach- 
ment to Meley, Leontine, who was naturally 


to congratulate her upon her approaching 2 very reserved, and who treated all the gentle- 


marriage. Leontine disconcerted him by an- 
swering with perfect simplicity, and by mak- 


men visitors at her father’s house with cold 
civility, showed in her manner to him, the 


ing a tender eulogy upon Meley, in a few } utmost grace and obligingness: even Meley 


words. 

As Leontine and Meley had several arrange- 
ments to make for Darmond, their visit was 
short, and they went out together. 

In the evening, Leontine came alone, and 
told Rosenthall that Meley, who had several 
powerful friends, would make every effort to 
serve him. Rosenthall thanked her coldly, 
and with so much embarrassment that he 
could not finish his compliment. Leontine 
whose eyes were fixed on him, smiled; and 
there was so much sweetness and sentiment 
in that smile, that he was almost ready to 
reproach her for it as a perfidy. Hardly able 
to contain himself he left her abruptly. 

On the following days Leontine and Meley 
went regularly, and emulated each other in 
the interest they showed in Rosenthall. 
Meley, especially, seeming to wish to became 
intimate with him, occupied himself so much 
with his affairs, that Rosenthall could not 
avoid showing much gratitude. 

At last, at the end of two weeks, Meley came 
to announce to the two prisoners that they 
were free. He embraced the Count, and con- 
gratulated him with a grace and sensibility 
which was quite touching. 

Darmond said— 

« We are going into the country to-morrow. 
My dear Count, you must go there with us.” 

Meley joined his entreaties to those of Dar- 
mond, and Rosenthall, allowing himself to be 
persuaded, followed them. At the foot of the 
stairs, they found Leontine, who threw herself 
weeping on her father’s neck; then turning to 
Rosenthal] and Meley, she said the most ami- 
able things to both, in a tone of the truest 
simplicity. 

They left the prison, stepped into a car- 
riage, and set out for Franconville. After 
travelling five leagues they arrived at a fine 
castle belonging to Darmond, which was situ- 
ated in the valley of Montmorence. 

The more that Rosenthall observed Leontine 
and Meley, the more he was confirmed in the 
idea that they adored eachother. Meley, who 
showed him great friendship, was always 
talking to him with such enthusiasm of Leon- 
‘tine. 

Rosenthall had not a shadow of hope— 
nevertheless, he could not conquer a passion 
which was the more ardent as it was his first. 
Besides, he remarked with as much trouble as 
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; did not obtain from her a sweeter smile or a 


more amiable reception. 

Sometimes Rosenthal! dared to think that 
Leontine, without confessing it to herself, 
perhaps, even without suspecting it, had a 
penchant for him. , 

But he was under great obligations to Meley, 
who had shown him much confidence and a 
touching friendship. Rosenthall abhorred the 
idea of supplanting him, and he resolved 
without delay to tear himself away from the 
dangers which threatened both his repose and 
his virtue. 

He had been at Franconville eight days, 
when he announced that business obliged him 
to leave on the morrow. Afier having de- 
clared his intention to Darmond, who vainly 
opposed it, he sought Leontine and Meley to 
bid them adieu. 

He found them ¢éfe a téte in the parlor. 
What was his emotion when on announcing his 
coming departure he saw Leontine turn pale. 

« What!” said Meley, «you are going to 
leave us so abruptly—and for what reason ?” 


happened.” 

« What has happened ?” 

« The detail would be too long.” 

« My dear Rosenthall, [ have too much friend- 
ship for you, too much confidence in you not 
to have the right to question you. This sud- 

; den departure disquiets me. What has hap- 
? pened to you?” 

« Nothing unfortunate, but I assure you that 
‘ I must go.” 

« Why, then, this mystery ?” 

To these words the Count replied only by 
casting down his eyes and sighing. Leontine 
resuming, said— 

«Do you not see Meley; the fact is, that 
M. de Rosenthall is tired of the country, and 
he wishes to go to Paris.” 

«Ah, Mademoiselle,” replied Rosenthall 
eagerly, «do not add to the sorrow I already 
feel.” 

He stopped, believing that he had betrayed 
himself; for his eyes were full of tears. He 
did not dare to raise them or to speak, for he 
believed that Leontine and Meley had at length 
discovered his secret. 

« No, no,” cried Meley, «people never get 
tired when they are with sincere friends. Yes, 
 Rosenthall is pleased with us, [am sure.” 
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«I should like to think so,” said Leontine: | 
and she pronounced these words in a tone 
which touched Rosenthall’s heart. He turned 
aside to conceal his emotion. After a mo- 
ment’s silence, Meley seized and affectionately 
pressed the Count’s hand. 

« Dear Rosenthall,” said he, «I see that this 
secret is not your own; if it were yours, you 
would confide it to me—so I will not press 











you to explain yourself; but grant us fifteen 
days more.” 

«Oh, do not refuse !” added Leontine. 

« Ah!” cried Rosenthall, « who could resist 
you?” 

Here Darmond entered; they told him 
Rosenthall was not going. Darmond em- 
braced him: then turning to Meley, he said— 

« You are going to Paris to-day; you must 
take the Count with you. Hitherto we have 
thought only of ourselves, without remember- 
ing that he has seen nothing of Paris but the 
Temple and the Museum, which he entered on 
the morning of his arrival. He has seen 
neither the shows nor the promenades. You 
can take him to the opera to-day and to Fras- 


2 
2 
cati’s—” 
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« No, no,” interrupted Rosenthall, « allow 
me to pass at Fraaconville, the fifteen days 
which I consecrate to you: let me lose none 
of them; they will pass but too quickly.” 

Leontine thanked him by a tender look, and 
Meley set out alone. 

Several persons came from Paris to dine 
at Darmond’s. 

Leontine seemed gayer than usual and more 
amiable than ever to Rosenthall. 

When they left the table, she was obliged 
to play at whist by her father’s order, and 
Rosenthall descended into the garden. 


an 


Whilst reflecting on all that had just hap- 
pened, he could not conceive how Meley could 
be in ignorance as to the true state of his 
heart. He felt that in his place he should 
have experienced the most violent jealousy. 
Leontine turned pale !—how had Meley failed } 
to remark her agitation and his? How could 
his discourse, his embarrassment and his 
tears, leave any doubt as to what was the } 
secret he refused to tell? Nevertheless, 
Meley had not shown the least surprise; his 
manner, his conversation, and his conduct, 
announced a perfect security and an entire 


2 


~~ 


so certain of Leontine’s heart, that not only 
was he inaccessible to jealousy, but he did 
not even admit the possibility that a reason- 
able man could fall in love with her. 
Leontine appeared yet more inexplicable to 


ignorance of his sentiments ; no doubt, he was 
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him: looks in love deceive much less than 
words, and explain themselves as clearly, and 
those of Leontine were so tender, so expres- 
sive—she had so much delicacy and esprit— 
she so well understood him; besides, any kind 
of coquetry seemed foreign to her nature; and 
then, Rosenthall had seen her blush, grow 
pale, and show agitation. But on the other 
side, her manner to Meley was similar,—she 
always evinced the same pleasure in seeing 
him; the same eagerness to speak with him 
in private; she always had some secret to 
whisper in his ear; his presence, far from 
causing her any uneasiness, seemed agreeable 
to her at all times, 

Absorbed in these different reflections, the 
Count was slowly walking in a dark alley of 
chestnut-trees, when he heard a footstep be- 
hind him. He turned round, and trembled on 
seeing Leontine. She was alone—she came 
forward—he found himself in her presence 
without witnesses. What an event! The 
first #éte ad téte with a beloved object is an 
epoch in life. Rosenthall had resolved to be 
silent; but the resolution could not weaken 
the charm of this instant of agitation and hap- 
piness. 

Leontine approached with a timid air: at 
first they spoke only of indifferent things; 
then they were silent; for conversation soon 
fails when we are obliged to dissemble what 
we think, and when we are too much pre- 
occupied with our own thoughts to find any- 
thing else to say. 

At the end of the walk was a parterre filled 
with flewers which exhaled a delicious per- 
fume—the day was declining—Leontine seated 
herself on a bench—Rosenthall was standing. 
She begged him to go and gather her a tube- 
rose; he obeyed, and, returning, seated him- 
self by her side. After having praised the 
sweet odor of the tube-rose, they relapsed into 
a profound silence. 

At length Leontine spoke: 

« You are very pensive,” said she. 

This simple and just remark made Rosen- 
thall shudder. 

«I pensive, near you!” replied he, in a 
trembling voice. 

« And why not?” 

«Ah, I should not dare... . I should not 
be sorry for it.... I believe it... . indif- 
ference is not offended or wounded at any- 
thing.” 

«Indifference! What language is this 
which is so offensive to friendship! But con- 
fess the truth, you are sorry that you yielded 
to our entreaties; the idea of staying fifteen 
days longer frightens you.” 
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«It ought indeed to frighten me. .... Yes, 
that is the word—Z should not dare to mention 
it; you have said it.” 

« Thus, then, you frankly confess, that you 
eagerly desire to leave us?” 

Rosenthall saw in this reply an insincerity, 
which displeased him. Looking fixedly at 
Leontine he said, in a rather severe tone— 

« Do you believe it?” 

« Oh, no!” replied Leontine, eagerly, «and 
if I thought so, I should seek to deceive my- 
self in regard to so sad a truth.” 

« Good Heavens!” exclaimed Rosenthall in 
transport. He stopped; seized one of Leon- 
tine’s hands; pressed it between his own; rose 
abruptly ; tore himself away, and disappeared. 

He went to dream at liberty at the other end 
of the park. He could no longer doubt Leon- 
tine’s sentiments. It was even clear that 
she wished him to know them. But what 
were her projects and her hopes? 
thing was being prepared for her marriage 


announced that Meley’s uncle would be in 
France ina month. And the wedding was to 
take place on the morrow of his arrival. 


Every } 
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their conduct or discourse. With a mindand 
character the most upright, Darmond was one 
of those men who apply only to business the 
faculties of reflection and observation; and 
who are, in all other respects, careless and 
absent spectators in the midst of society, 
seeing there only what others choose to show 
them—comprehending only that which may 
be clearly seen; a manner of living which 
somewhat resembles imbecility, but which, 
when it is united to some kind of merit, is 
more useful than the subtlety and penetration 
which make so many enemies: every body 
loves these people, they cause so little uneasi- 
ness! People can deceive and intrigue in 
their presence with impunity. Were they 
harsh and vicious, people would still praise 
their perfect kindness: put those who know 
how to see and hear, are very dangerous and 
very wicked. 

After supper, Rosenthall, when playing with 


‘ Darmond, lost three games, one after another, 
with Meley. The last letters from England } 


which caused the latter to remark that he 


) played very unequally; adding that he had 
: often seen him exhibit superior skill. 


Meanwhile, Leontine was calm, gay, and ‘ 


satisfied. 


She herself presided at the prepa- 


rations for her wedding. Rosenthall hadheard ; 
her the evening before order her dress and ‘ 


her bridal’ornaments. 


‘ bride-elect. 


How could he understand such conduct in : 
one who seemed so delicate and sensitive, } 


and who showed, in every thing else, such 
strict and pure principles. Rosenthall 


lost | 


himself in these reflections ; but the certainty | 


of being loved, furnished him with a much 
more agreeable subject for thought. 


vena 


« No,” said he, «I will not fail in the sacred : 


duties of gratitude and hospitality. 
who cannot but suspect my feelings, shall 
never receive a confession of them. 
go away without tasting the consolation of 
opening my heart to her. 


saying? Has she not read my sad heart? 


Shall I not be recompensed for my silence, by : 
She loves me—Leontine loves « 


her esteem? 
me. I may bewail my lot, but I ought at least 
to be proud of it.” é 

Rosenthall remained in the park until ten 
o’clock, when a message was sent to tell him 
that supper waited. He saw Leontine with 
an emotion which was increased by remark- 
ing that she wore the tube-rose he had given 
her. At table, Leontine gave him a place by 
her side, and during supper seemed wholly 
occupied with him. 

Darmond, who found himself a third per- 


son with them, saw nothing extraordinary in { 


18* 


But what am [5 


Leontine, ; 


I shall : 
‘ fume! 


2? 


The next morning at breakfast, Leontine 
still wore the tube-rose, which, in the mean- 
time, had faded a little. 

Meley returned from Paris, and, according 
to custom, presented a superb bouquet to his 
Leontine received this homage 
with her accustomed grace, and after having 
praised the beayty of the flowers, she said— 

«I am not sufficiently dressed to-day to 
wear this charming bouquet; it will adorn my 
boudoir, and I shall enjoy its beauty a longer 
time.” 

« At least,” replied Meley, “permit me to 
detach this tube-rose, to replace the one you 
wear, which is not so fresh.” 

«No, no,” exclaimed Leontine, blushing, 
«this tube-rose has still a very sweet per- 
I wish to keep it.” 

Saying these words, she rang the bell, and 


’ had the bouquet carried into her boudoir. 


During this conversation, Rosenthall, as 
much disturbed as affected, hardly breathed : 


: but afterwards, he felt a very different emo- 


tion, when he saw Leontine rise, lead Meley 
to the embrasure of the window, and then 
talk to him in a low voice for more than half 
an hour, with the most tender and affectionate 
air. At length Rosenthall, quite out of pa- 
tience, hastily left the room. He descended 
into the garden, and at the end of an hour 
Meley went there to find him. 

Rosenthall had no desire to talk, but Meley, 


‘ more communicative and more affectionate 


‘ 


than ever, began to tell him of his tenderness 
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for Leontine, of his happiness, of Leontine’s 
attachment for him, of the perfect confidence 
she showed him; he finished this long detail 
with a eulogy on the superior mind and an- 
gelic character of Leontine. 

Whilst Meley talked with as much volubility 
as warmth, Rosenthall changed countenance 
more than once, and kept a profound silence. 
Meley did not seem to remark either his em- 
barrassment or his pain. 

Happily, Rosenthall saw Darmond at the 
end of the parterre, and hastened to join him, 
in order to escape from a conversation he 
could no longer endure. 

Rosenthall looked displeased for five or six 
days, and Leontine, without seeming to notice 
his behaviour, was only the more amiable to 
him. Meanwhile, she often drew him from 
his reflections by her sweet words, and by 
innocent traits of a touching sensibility: but 
soon her conduct to Meley, and her intimacy 
with him, re-animated Rosenthall’s vexation 
and renewed all his grief. 

Darmond and his daughter were invited to 
a rural ball, given at Taverney, by one of 
their neighbors. Rosenthall, who was also 
asked, declared he would not go. 

On the day appointed for the ball, Meley 
did not dine at Franconville. On going from 
the table, Darmond went into his own room to 
answer a note which he had just received, 
and Rosenthall found himself alone with Le- 
ontine. His first movementwas to fly. Leon- 
tine called him: he returned, and coldly asked 
what orders she had for him. 

« Several,’ replied Leontine, laughing; « and 
first, you must sit down there,” pointing to an 
arm-chair at her side. 

Rosenthall seated himself. 

« You will go to Taverney ?” said she. 

« No, Mademoiselle.” 

« Good !—this refusal is only a joke?” 

«I am indeed in a joking mood! Iam so 
very gay, and I have so many things to make 
me so!” 

« Yes, but I have heard you say you like to 
dance.” 

« That taste has gone ; I hate balls, festivals, 
society.” 

«It is a pity; nevertheless, you will go to 
Taverney.” 

«Just heaven!” exclaimed Rosenthall with 
vehemence. «Can you propose to me to go 

o a ball, when I am going away in six days; 
when Iam going away for ever?” 

Saying these words, he rose impetuously, 
and went towards the door, 

« Rosenthall!” said Leontine, in a sweet and 
penetrating voice. 
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This single word had a magical effect; she 
had never before pronounced it, without 
adding the cold epithet of Monsieur. This 
tone of feeling and familiarity touched and 
overjoyed Rosenthall. He stopped with such 
a palpitation of the heart, that he was obliged 
to lean against atable.... 


«Rosenthall,” repeated Leontine in a plain- 


3 

2 

; 

; 

: tive accent. 

Rosenthall, completely bewildered, ran and 


threw himself at her feet: Leontine, in her 
turn trembled, and a sort of terror was depic- 
ted in her eyes. 

« What does this mean ?” said she. 

«Is it not thus,” replied Rosenthall, « that 
your orders ought to be received?” 

As he pronounced these words, he rose, and 
fell into a chair. 

There was a moment’s silence. 

« Well,” began Leontine, « have you nothing 
to say to me?” 

At this pressing and dangerous question, 
Rosenthall reflected a moment. Then drawing 
a deep sigh, he said— 

“If you desire to know all that I think, all 
that I feel, ask him who possesses your confi- 
dence, to question me. I will answer him 
without disguise. But it is only to Meley that 
I can declare what I feel— it is only in his 
presence that I can satisfy your curiosity.” 

As her only answer, Leontine extended her 
hand to Rosenthall, who pressed it to his 
heart, whilst he looked at her with astonish- 
$ 
; 
$ 
§ 
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ment. Her face wore a sweet expression of 
love, gratitude, and serenity. 

« What an inconceivable being you are,” 
said he. 

« Well,” replied Leontine, with an enchant- 
ing smile, « you will go to Taverney ?” 

« Must I repeat,” said Rosenthall, «that I 
am going away in five days! And do not 
think I am going to stay in Paris. No—lI 
shall not even pass through it. I shall go 
directly to Germany—I wish to bear with me 
but one remembrance of France. Alas! what 
; to me are all others ?” 








« You will not go in five days—you will 
grant me all the time I ask you.” 
» « What! I await here the return of Meley’s 
} uncle ?” 
« Yes, I expect it.” 

«I will die rather—” 

« Rosenthall, I wish it. I have the right to 
speak to you thus—” 

« How?” 

« By the power of a feeling which is as 
free as it is pure.” 
; «And nevertheless—” 
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«I hear my father coming—answer me, ) prise and inquietude, he listened, and heard 


will you obey me ?” 

« Ah!” exclaimed Rosenthall, «you utterly } 
confuse me—+you pierce my heart; but dis- } 
pose of me as you will.” 

At these words, two tears escaped from the 
beautiful eyes of Leontine. 

« You know how to love,” said she: as she 
said these words, she hastened to wipe her 
eyes, and her face again became serene. 

Darmond entered the room. 

« Father,” said Leontine, gaily, « M. de Rosen- 
thall has changed his mind; he is going to 
Taverney.” 

« Ah, that is charming; and I hope he will 
not leave Franconville before your marriage.” 

«Oh, no,” replied Leontine, «he. has just 
promised to stay.” 

These words made Rosenthall tremble: 
happily, at this moment, they were told that 
the carriage waited. 

Leontine rose, took her father’s arm, and 
gave the other to Rosenthall, and they set out. 

Rosenthall, dismayed—more perplexed than 
ever, and finding himself in the carriage by 
Leontine’s side, could only speak in mono- } 
syllables all the way. 

They found Meley at Taverney. Leontine 


we = 








accosted him with her usual kindness, and } 


Rosenthall could not see in her manners the 
slightest shade of constraint or embarrasment. 
The ball commenced, Rosenthall had never 
seen Leontine dance, and he now found that 
she danced perfectly. 
engaged with Meley, that she seemed to see 
but him, and Rosenthall heard repeated in ; 
every part of the room— $ 
« What a charming couple; they are made § 


¢ 


for each other !” ; 

After the first contre-dance, some one came 
to engage Leontine, she refused, saying— ¢ 

« I am engaged to Monsieur de Rosenthall.” 

«That was not true, but Rosenthall could ; 
not refuse the hand which she extended to 
him. 

He was a very good dancer, and notwith- 
standing his vexation, he danced his best. 

As soon as the dance was finished, Rosen- 
thall escaped from the ball-room, descended 
into the garden, plunged into a thick shade, 
and sat down on a turf-seat which sloped 
toward a hedge of oak-elms. 

After passing more than an hour absorbed 
in the profoundest reverie, he heard a noise } 
on the other side of the hedge ; what was his 
consternation on recognising the voices of 
Leontine and Meley! They were both laugh- 
ing heartily, and Rosenthall heard his name 
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distinctly pronounced. Trembling with sur- | 





> 
, 
; 
She wa§ so mach § 
; 


; Leontine say— 


« Poor Rosenthall !” 

Meley burst into a long fit of laughter, and 
continuing their walk, they went away, and 
Rosenthall heard no more. 

He remained motionless in his place, petri- 
fied with astonishment, and suffocated with 
anger. . 

« What then,” said he, «I am but an object 
of derision for them. This woman, whom [ 
adore, notwithstanding the extravagance of 
her conduct; this woman who has subjugated 
my heart and my admiration, despite the 
duplicity which ought to make me despise 
her; this Leontine, in short, is but a monster 
of falsity; her atrocity is equal to her 
coguetry!..... It is clear, that, with my 
rival, she laughs at the sentiments with which 
she has inspired me; it is clear, that she has 
been amusing herself by turning my head ; 
that she has made me her victim; and that 
her lover is an insolent fop, who, under the 
mask of friendship, plays with my distress, my 
pain, and my credulity! And Ihave thought 
that lowe him gratitude. I was touched by 
the perfidious demonstrations of his friend- 
ship, and thinking myself beloved, 1 had im- 
pused upon myself the rigorous law of silence. 
I wished to go, and when he detained me, 
twenty times was I tempted to confide to him 
my secret feelings. Behold the reward of my 
upright and candid behaviour! Yes,I will tear 
myself away from this detested place; but I 
will not go without revenge; the odious Meley 
Shall give me satisfaction for his insolence ! 
After all, it is a happiness to be able to hate 
anddespise him. But, Leontine; can I believe 
it! ... Nevertheless, it was not an illusion; 
I saw her turn pale; I saw her tears flow; I 
read in her eyes the sentiments which I feel. 
Can it be Meley whom she is betraying! 
Has she a project which prompts her to this 
artifice! She is deceiving one of us.... 
Alas ! even if she does not deserve my hatred, 
she is not more worthy of my esteem.” 

This last reflection rent the heart of the 
unhappy Rosenthall, and his tears flowed 
freely. 

He was only about a hundred yards from the 
castle, when he heard an extraordinary noise 
in it, he rdised his eyes, and saw a commotion 
which announced that something had happen- 
ed; people were flying back and forth, the 
doors were opened and shut violently; the 
servants were called, and the instruments 
ceased playing. 

The agitated count hastened to the castle; 
he reached it, and entered the ball-room. 
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What an object met his gaze. On a sofa he 
saw Leontine lying, fainting, in her father’s 
arms——one of her arms was bloody. Pene- 
trated, beside himself, the count made enquiries 
and heard that a large girandole having 


become detached from the ceiling, had fallen ° 


upon Leontine’s left shoulder, and it was 
believed her arm was broken. 
had just happened: the mis@#ess of the house 
on her knees before Leontine, was occupied 
in cutting open the sleeve of her dress. 


around it, just below the elbow, was a blue 
riband, forming a kind of bracelet; she untied 
it and threw it carelessly on a little table 
behind the sofa. Leontine’s arm was bruised 
from the shoulder to the elbow, and deeply 


cut in several places; the pain which she felt ! 


on being touched, brought her to herself; she 
opened her eyes again, her first inquiries were 
for her father, then her wandering gaze seemed 
tu seek some one else in the room, and she 
fixed it with the most tender expression on 
Rosenthall, who was drowned in tears: a 


about a quarter of a league from Taverney. 


All the dancers, dismayed at the accident, } 


remained in the adjacent gallery, and Leontine 
was surrounded by only four or five pesons ; 
she made a sign for the count to come nearer 


to her; he was in such a state that every < 
body present except Darmond, understood his 


feelings for her. 
At last, Meley came with the surgeon, who, 


after having examined Leontine’s arm, de- ; 
At this happy ; 
news, Meley embraced Rosenthall with trans- ' 
port, while the latter pressed him in his arms, | 


clared that it was not broken. 


without, at this moment, recalling his resent- 
ment. 

Whilst they dressed the patient’s arm, 
Rosenthall being easy about her condition, 
recalled the mysterious bracelet of blue 


riband, and impelled by the most eager curi- ; 


osity he seized it, and put it into his pocket 
unobserved. 
The mistress of the house, who had untied 


it, was too much occupied in doing the honors | 


of the sick-room to remember such a trifle, 
thus the theft was neither perceived, nor the 
bracelet reclaimed. q 

They left Taverney. On arriving at Fran- 
conville, Leontine went to bed, and Rosenthall 
shut himself up in his room to recover from 


the effects of his agitation, and, above ail, : 


with the intention of scrupulously examining 
the bracelet of blue riband. 


This bracelet, which caused him so much ; 
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} some time worn a ring of Meley’s hair. 
? Sides, the bracelet seemed to be new—what 
In 3 
doing this, she exposed her bare arm, and } 
} was sorely tempted to cut it open. 
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: uneasiness, was only a little perfumed bag of 


blue satin, sewed with care, and to which two 
ribands were attached. But Leontine had 
worn this bracelet concealed under the sleeve 
of her dress; it was no doubt some precious 
love token. By its lightness and its flexibility, 


Rosenthall judged it could contain only hair. 
The accident : 


But Leontine, without any mystery, had for 
Be- 
could it contain? Rosenthall, to clear up his 
insupportable doubts, and to fix a vague hope, 
Neverthe- 
less, he managed to conquer his ardent curi- 
osity. He thought, with reason, that Leontine 
would inquire for her bracelet, and that not 
finding it, she would easily suspect the truth. 
This reflection fortifying his virtue, determined 
} him to take the more generous part, that of 
returning the bracelet, and, in consequence, 
of keeping it perfectly intact. He enveloped 
it in paper, and sighing, put it into his pocket 
again. He retired at an early hour, slept but 


) 


; little, and rose with the dawn. 
moment after she asked for Meley, they told 
her he had gone for a surgeon, who lived § 


No one was awake yet, and he went out for 
a walk in the fields. About five hundred paces 
$ from the village which he was traversing, 
was a tree-covered hill, that looked down upon 
; a little isolated house. The sun was just 
} beginning to gild the tops of the trees, and itis 

known what a passionate desire people of all 
; ages have to see the sun rise from the top of a 

mountain. 
;  Rosenthall, moreover, was restless, jealous, 
; and in love; the morning was splendid: what 
a fine opportunity to enrich his journal with a 
poetic description, an interesting picture of 
sentiments! He seized his tablets, and clam- 
bered up the hill. Arrived there, he was so 
‘fortunate as to find the trunk of a dead 
‘ cypress; then he began to write his thoughts 
; or those of others; but, in short, it is certain 
; that he was in the finest moment of ecstasy 
;and enthusiasm, when a very unexpected 
object came to occupy all his attention. 

Looking mechanically at the little lonely 
house, he saw Leontine’s waiting-maid, Victo- 
; rine, come out of it. He was placed in such 
; a manner as not to be seen, and the young and 
i agile Victorine disappeared like a flash of 
‘ lightning, taking the road to Darmond’s resi- 
dence. 

Leotine’s favorite maid stealing furtively 
out of a strange house at five in the morning! 
So much as this was not necessary to cause 
; Rosenthall great inquietude, especially, as he 
’ was very curious. 

He hastily descended the hill with the in- 
; tention of pursuing and questioning Victorine. 
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He saw her afar off; he redoubled his speed, 
and had nearly overtaken her, when he saw 
a piece of white paper in her track. He ap- 
proached, stopped, and picked up the paper: 
a beautiful curl of blonde hair was attached 


to it. Rosenthall turned the paper and read 
these words: «For Leontine the beloved of 
my heart.” « Ah,” exclaimed Rosenthall, 


« Meley has black hair! 
long to some one else.” He could say no 
more. Rage suffocated him. He leaned 
against a tree, and remained riveted there for 
more than ten minutes. At length, recover- 
ing from his stupor, he cried, «I must know 
this new, this preferred rival.” Saying these 
words he retraced his steps, and went directly 
to the house Victorine had just left. 

When he came near to it, he saw a large 
bill on the door, announcing that it was to be 
let. He thought that the unknown lover had 
profited by this circumstance to conceal him- 
self in this house, the only one in Francon- 
ville that was not inhabited, and that the bill 
had been left, the better to disguise the in- 
trigue. He saw a bell-rope, which he pulled. 
An old woman appeared, who contenting her- 
self with partly opening the door and putting 
her head a litile way out, asking what he 
wanted. 

«To rent this house,” said he. 

«If you had read the bill,” replied she «you 
would have seen that you must go to Bouloi 
Street, Paris.” At these words the old woman 
abruptly closed the door. In vain Rosenthall 
rang and knocked with redoubled violence, no 
one answered; he became furious and was 
obliged to go away. 

Onentering the castle he met Victorine, who 
was going out of it. She looked very sad, and 
she seemed to be seeking something. He well 
knew the cause of her inquietude, and he 
would have tried to make her tell it, had not 
Darmond come in unexpectedly and taken him 
away for a walk in the garden, whilst he rela- 
ted some troublesome and knotty business 
affairs. As Darmond expressed himself grave- 
ly and prosily, his recital lasted for an hour. 
At length Rosenthall thought that he had done 
with him when he saw him retake the road to 
the castle; but Darmond said: « As I see by 
the attention with which you listened, that 
this affair interests you, come into my closet, 
and I will read you a memorial I have writ- 
ten upon it which will explain the whole mat- 
ter.” 

Poor Rosenthall was obliged to follow Dar- 
mond, and plunged in the deepest consterna- 
tion, he heard the reading of the memorial, and 
only recovered his liberty at nine o’clock. 


This lock must be- 
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On going down stairs he met Victorine who 
told him in a mysterious manner that Leontine 
who had just risen, suffered very little with 
her arm, and that she wished to speak with 
him a moment in the parterre. 

Rosenthall, very much agitated, went there 
immediately. 

As soon as Leontine saw him she came 
towards him with a disturbed air, and said :— 
« Whilst at Taverny I lost a bracelet which is 
very precious to me. I only remembered it 
on going to bed. I sent to Madame D—— to 
ask for it, and she answers that she has 
sought it in vain. Have you it?” 

« Yes, Mademoiselle,” replied Rosenthall in 
a cold and severe tone: “calm yourself, here 
it is.” 

At these words Leontine’s face beamed ra- 
dient with joy. She took the bracelet, and 
after having looked at it she returned it to 
; him; «Keep it,” said she; do not touch it, 

and in a few days I will open it in your pres- 

ence; you will then see what it contains.” 
The astonished Rosenthall hesitated to take 
it again, but she insisted, and he obeyed. «I 
have yet another restitution to make you,” 
said he, pronouncing the words with a bitter 
smile. 
« What is it,” cried Leontine, 
« On the high-road,” replied he, «I found 
this curl of blonde hair with this inscription, 
—read it Mademoiselle.” Rosenthall articu- 
lated these last words in a menacing voice. 

Leontine looked at the paper and became 
pale and trembling. Her surprise equalled 
her agitation, for Victorine had not yet dared 
to confess her carelessness. Rosenthall 
frightened at the state in which he saw her, 
hastened to assure her that he would keep an 
inviolable silence in regard to this adventure. 

Leontine still pale and trembling seemed 
ready to faint;—Rosenthall took her in his 
arms and exclaimed: 

«Oh, why this terror? Whatever may be 
my feelings do not fear me.” Saying these 
words he placed her on a turf-seat. 

Leontine remained a moment without speak- 
ing; she then took the paper and read what 
was written on it; looking fixedly at Rosen- 
thall, with overflowing eyes she said, « Rosen- 
thall, can you believe it?” 

Oh, the power of a look! He who loves 
knows it; he who loves, will understand why 
Rosenthall, notwithstanding his rage and jeal- 
ousy, notwithstanding the evidence, again 
doubted; and why he exclaimed, «I despise all 
these mysterious tokens ; they are deceitful 
since they accuse you. Yes, Leontine,I will 
{ believe but you!” He held Leontine’s hand; 
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he felt it press his own; he saw her tears } 
fall. At this moment they saw Meley ap- } 
proaching ; Leontine blushed and hastily put ; 
the paper in her pocket. Rosenthall rose and | 


went away. 
As soon as he no longer saw Leontine, all his 


suspicions returned, and he felt convinced ; 


that Leontine had a criminal intrigue; how 


wished it! Her tears and confusion, had they } 
not been the most complete avowal of her de- 


reliction ? 

But, on the other side, that look, that touch- 
ing question made in so innocent a tone— 
«Can you believe it?” Whatcouldhe think? 


when he was summoned to breakfast. 
He found Leontine pensive and pre-occu- 
pied. Meley announced that he was going to 


row; and he went, while Leontine, who ap- 
peared extremely agitated, retired to her 
room. 

Many persons dined there on that day. 
Leontine came into the dining-room, but she 
frequently went out, called Victorine, re-en- 
tered her room and returned with a sad and 
troubled face. She complained a great deal 


well to believe the rvse. He saw clearly that 
she was deeply affected by some mental cause; 
he resolved to watch all her movements, and 
in the evening he discovered through his valet 
that Victorine went out of the castle continu- 
ally, that she returned out of breath, spoke to 
her mistress and then went out again. 


had Victorine followed, and he learned that 
she only went to the little isolated house. 

Wishing to penetrate the mystery, Rosen- 
thall redoubled his vigilance. 
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the light in Leontine’s room until half-past 
eleven, it then disappeared. He remained 


another quarter of an hour, and not seeing it d 
again rose to go away, but he heard a door FJ 
’ opened—stopped, and presently saw two fig- | 
; ures bearing a dark lantern enterthe yard. | 
No longer doubting that Leontine and Vic- | 
; torine were going to the house on the hill, he 4 
else could he interpret her terror, her silence. ; 
Could she not have justified herself if she had } 


resolved to precede them. 


He escaped quietly into the court, reached 
the garden, opened a small door which led FJ 


into the village and hastened to the little 


’ house; two rustic columns on each side form- | 
; ed the fagade; he concealed himself behind — 
’ these columns and in a quarter ofan hour he 
’ saw the dark lantern and its bearers arrive. 

He was lost and absorbed in these reflections : 


At ten paces from the house the two figures 


: stopped, and he heard these words: « Now 
? give me the Jantern. Go, and return for me 
in two hours.” Victorine (for she it was) 
Paris, and that he would return on the mor- } 


went away. Leontine approached, drew a 


; key from her pocket, opened a door and enter- 
> ed. Rosenthall slipped behind her and as she 
} was so bewildered that she made several steps 
; without closing the door he went in after her; 
> he was in a kind of entry, and feeling about 
’ with his right hand, he discovered a sort of 
> niche in the wall formed by a door; there he 
’ concealed himself, and remained motionless. 

of her arm; but Rosenthall observed her too 3 


In the meantimé, Leontine called « Mary 


> Ann!” and an old woman came and shut the 
4 ° . . 
»door. Leontine made some inquiry in a 


>not hear. 
5 . 
« Here jhe is !” 


low tone, the purport of which Rosenthall did 
Suddenly Leontine exclaimed, 
And Rosenthall’s surprise 


}was extreme on recognising Meley’s voice, 
> which said, plaintively, « Oh! dear Leontine, 
The day passed inthis manner. Rosenthall } 


arm yourself with courage!” Leontine re- 
y g 


) plied only. by sighs and tears. They ordered 
> Mary Ann to go on before with the lantern, 
> whilst they slowly followed. 


Everybody went away at eight o’clock in 


the evening. He remarked that Leontine, 
more agitated than ever, tried to pursuade 
him to retire, proposing to him, as well as to 
her father, a walk at a very early hour next 
morning. Darmond always went to bed at 
eleven ; Leontine, to hasten the time, retired 
at ten. - 

Rosenthall persuaded that Leontine had the 
intention of receiving a secret visit, or of go- 
ing to make one, did not go to bed. 

He went into the yard which was overlook- 
ed by Leontine’s windows, wrapped in a large 
mantle and with a sword under his arm. Thus 
prepared, he took a seat upon a stone bench 
in front of the windows. 
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The astonished Rosenthall stole on behind 
them in total darkness. At the end of forty 
paces they turned to the left, and passed into 
another dark entry, whilst Leontine and Me- 
ley wept. They reached a stair-case and as- 
cended it; but for fear of betraying himself 
Rosenthall remained below, while he saw the 
whole party disappear at the top of the stairs. 

He heard, the shutting of doors, and then 
there was a profound silence. Notwithstaad- 
ing the darkness, he now mounted, in his 
turn, and arrived at the last step. He felt on 
all sides, found a door, fixed himself there, and 
applied his ear to the key-hole. In a moment 
his blood ran cold. The piercing cries of a 


- woman rent the air. Bewildered he drew his 
sword and struck redoubled blows, but no one 
The night was exceedingly dark. He saw ‘ answered. 
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Almost beside himself, Rosenthall tried in 
vain to force the door. Exhausted -by his ef- 
forts and by the excess of his terror, he fell 
on his knees against the wall; the blood 
mounted to his head and caused him great 
pain which was somewhat relieved by a 
copious bleeding at the nose. 

Meanwhile a frightful silence succeeded 
the lamentable cries. Rosenthall transfixed 
by horror, had not strength either to call or 
knock ; he was bathed in a cold perspiration, 
and the quantity of blood he had lost render- 
ed him weaker still. He was in this feeble 
state when he heard some one walking on the 
other side of the door. How did he feel on 
recognising Meley’s voice and hearing him 
say these terrible words, broken by sighs and 
groans, 

« Well, is she dead ¥” 

« Yes,” replied an unknown voice, «she is 
dead.” Rosenthall fainted. 

On recovering the use of his senses, he 
found himself on a sofa in a strange room; a 
person placed behind him sustained his head; 
Meley was on his knees beside him. 


manner, “ where is Leontine ?” 


«You are in her arms,” replied Meley.— 
Rosenthall turned round and saw amid her 
disheveled hair, the adored face of Leontine } man—they had said, «she is dead.” 


ad 
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At these words Rosenthall rose, Leontine 
gave him her arm, he leaned also on Meley’s, 
and the three set out. They found Victorine 
at the bottom of the steps with the dark lantern. 


{ Meley conducted them as far as the village, 


and then retraced his steps, saying he would 
return to the castle in the morning. 

Leontine and Rosenthall re-entered without 
being perceived, and the former, before leav- 
ing the latter, said to him—« Sleep soundly, 
Rosenthall, you will soon know Leontine.” 

Notwithstanding this assurance, Rosenthall, 
on thinking of the astonishing things that had 
passed, and of the victim whose cries he had 
heard, and whose death had been announced ; 
in short, of all the wonderful mystery of this 
adventure, felt sure that an atrocious ven- 
geance had immolated its object on that fatal 
night. 

He could not believe Meley or Leontine ca- 
pable of crime, but a crime had been commit- 
ted, he did not doubt it. Leontine and Meley 
were engaged in a dark intrigue, and he 
thought they had only deferred an explanation 


« Leon- } of the surprising scene in order to give them- 
tine!” exclaimed Rosenthall in a wandering > selves time to compose a fable. 


At these mo- 
ments, remembering the flaxen ringlet, he was 
tempted to believe that Meley had killed his 
rival; but the cries had been those of a wo- 
Leontine 


drowned in tears; he beheld in her looks an } had entered the house weeping—she expected 


expression of the deepest tenderness, and he } a fatal event from the first. 
A flood of tears escaped 


came to life again. 
his eyes. 


«Ah! Rosenthall,” said Meley,«the dread- 
ful fright you have caused us certainly sur- 
Imagine, if you 
can, what we must have experienced when, 
on going out of this room, we found you ex- 
tended on the ground bathed in blood, and 
your naked and gory sword lying by your 
S side.” 

« Oh!” cried Leontine, «I cannot conceive 
how I sustained the terrible sight without dy- 


passes that which you felt! 


ing.” 


At these words, Rosenthall, penetrated to 
the soul, looked at Leontine without saying a 
word ; emotion and surprise suspended all the 
faculties of his mind. At length turning to 


Meley he said— 


«But where am I? What has happened? 
Who is 
this unfortunate victim that exists no longer?” 

«“ My dear Rosenthall,” replied Meley, « you 
will know in a few days. It is two hours past 
midnight; we must return to the castle so as 
All that I can now tell 
you is, that our hands are as pure as our 


What crime has been committed ? 


to be there before day. 


souls. But come, let us lose no more time.” 
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Meley, sobbing, 
had exhorted her to arm herself with courage. 
How could so many strange facts be ex- 
plained. 

After a thousand reflections, Rosenthall 
firmly resolved to leave in two days. He-felt 
that the remembrance of Leontine would dis- 
tress him a long time, and would ever preserve 
him from any other passionate attachment— 
but the idea of seeing her united to Meley rent 
his soul, and the suspicions which he could 
not dismiss from his mind notwithstanding the 
certainty of being loved, rendered the thought 
of his farther sojourn at Franconville odious 
to him. 

On the morrow morning, at ten o’clock, 
Meley went into Rosenthall’s room, and the 
latter without any preamble declared his in- 
tention of setting out immediately. At the 
first words Meley pronounced to oppose this 
design, Rosenthall interrupted him. « My dear 
Meley,” said he, «it is impossible that you 
have not penetrated the reasons which make 
me wish to leave you; but if any doubts on 
this subject remain ; if the curiosity which last 
night prompted me to watch and follow Leon- 
tine has not sufficiently enlightened you, 
hear me—I will at length speak to you with- 
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out disguise. Iam yourrival. I love Leon- 
tine to distraction. I can no longer answer 
for myself. I must either go, or declare my 
love, with all the ardor of a most violent pas- 
sion contained and concentrated in the depth 
of my heart for two months.” 

As the sole reply to these words, Meley 
threw himself on Rosenthall’s neck—embraced 
him several times,.and left the room witha 
triumphant air. 

Rosenthall, stupified, remained standing in 
the middle of the room. «They will set me 
mad,” said he. «Leontine, Meley—what 
strange and incomprehensible beings! Who 
could explain their conduct or comprehend 
their feelings !” 

In a quarter of an hour Meley returned. 
« Dear Rosenthall,” said he, « Darmond is at 
Paris, and he will not return till dinner-time ; 
and Leontine is waiting alone for us in the 
dining-room ; we can talk at our ease—come.” 

Rosenthall followed Meley and they found 
Leontine preparing the tea; she was pale and 
it was easy to see that she had suffered, and 
slept but little; nevertheless, she had a calm 
and satisfied air; and never had appeared 
more charming in Rosenthall’s eyes. 

After breakfast they sent away the servants 
and closed the doors. Then the three looked 
at each other in silence, and Leontine smiled 
even though her eyes were tearful. 

« Well,” said Rosenthall, « will you have 
done tormenting me, playing with my fears 
and deranging all my thoughts? I have told 
Meley my secret (for I had but one) will you 
now tell me yours ?” 

« Yes, Rosenthall,” replied Leontine, «you 
shall know everything. Have you my brace- 
let of blue riband ?” 

« Yes, here it is.” 

« Open it,” cried Leontine. Atthese words 
she blushingly handed him the scissors. 

Rosenthall, greatly agitated, cut open the 
little bag with a trembling hand; but what 
was his emotion on finding in it only the dried 
leaves of a tube rose, and a little piece of blue 
satin, on which were embroidered in letters of 
gold, the two words—Rosrnruatt and Lron- 
TINE! 

Nothing could be suspected in this discov- 
ery—it* was, at the same time, the sweetest 
avowal, and a most convincing proof of a sen- 
timent, as delicate as it was tender and pas- 
sionate. 

The transported Rosenthall fell at the feet 
of Leontine, who concealed her face in her 
hands. Meley, seizing one of them, uncovered 
her lovely face, which was rendered celes- 
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an expression of the deepest sensibllity. Le- 
ontine, raising her timid eyes to the happy 
Rosenthall, said, smiling, « Do you not find 
Meley a singular sort of rival? But it is to 
him you must now listen; sit down and know 
at length our situations and all our secrets.” 

Rosenthall obeyed, and Meley resuming, 
said, « My dear Rosenthall, a single word will 
explain many things. I am not your rival.” 

«You do not adore Leontine? You, to 
whom her hand was promised! Is it possi- 
ble ?” 

« No, I have never been her lover; but this 
incomparable friend is not the less dear to me; 
her happiness will always be one of the first 
interests of my life; you can judge if it ought 
to be so, when you have heard her history and 
mine. 

«Iam six years older than she is. I have 
known her from her birth, and we were 
brought up together at some distance from 
Paris. I loved Leontine as a sister, and this 
sentiment strengthened as I saw the develop- 
ment of her sweet disposition. I was fifteen 
years old when my uncle went to the islands. 
He.confided to me the project formed between 
Darmond and him of some day uniting my 
fate to Leontine’s. I thanked him with trans- 
port, and this idea rendered her dearer to me. 

«Some years afterwards, the war and the 
revolution obliged me te separate myself from 
Leontine who was then about twelve years 
old; but before leaving her for so long atime, 
I informed her in the presence of her father, 
of the plan of our families; she received this 
information with the simplicity and sensibility 
of innocence. Although she was yet too mtch 
of a child to inspire love, I yet loved her suffi- 
ciently to find an inexpressible charm in en- 
gaging myself to consecrate my life to her. 
I cherished her as a most amiable child. I 
could easily foresee what she would some day. 
become, and I adored her in the future. 

«TI left, and went to the wars, and after four 
years’ absence, the peace of Prussia recalled 
me to my country. 

«I had always kept up a correspondence 
with Leontine, and her letters promised and 
proved to me the tenderest friendship» Ab- 
sence, far from cooling, exalted my affection 
for her. At her age, time could but make her 
more beautiful. Isaw her grown up. I saw 
her at sixteen! I ardently desired to return 
to her again. 

« A troublesome wound which I had receiv- 
ed in my shoulder re-opened, and obliged me 
to stay at Chalons. On the morrow, finding 
myself somewhat better, I walked out on foot 
to try my strength. I saw a great commotion 
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in the street—an immense number of people 
was collected before a house. I made my way 
through the crowd, and, on inquiry, heard that 
an emigrant, who had imprudently returned, 
was going to be arrested. In fact, in a few 
moments I saw a young lady of the most ra- 
vishing beauty come out of the house, conduct- 
ed by vile satellites, and the wretches drag- 
ged her along with the most revolting bru- 
tality. 

«She was pale, but there was in her mild 


and modest mien a striking dignity. Her 


looks encountered mine; she trembled, and 
seemed to implore my aid—and I swore to 
save her. 

«I had heard her name. I advanced to- 
wards the ruffians. « Stop,’ cried I,«stop, I know 
Mademoiselle de Mauny, and I will answer for 
her. They did not hear me, and continued 
to drag her away. The unfortunate girl 
thanked me with a tender look, and I saw her 
tears flow; her danger could not draw them 
from her. «Make yourself easy,’ said I, «I 
swear either to save you or perish in the 
attempt.’ 

«I flew to the municipality—I was a soldier, 
and powerfully protected by my officers, and I 


dared to speak with warmth and boldness of 


the innocent victim.’ 

«+ What right have you to intercede for her?’ 
said they, ‘is she your wife or your mistress ?” 

«I felt that the artifice was absolutely ne- 
cessary to save her ; and not thinking to engage 
myself, I replied, thatI had given my word to 
marry her. 

« They seemed to doubt, and added that this 
ruse was not new. I protested my sincerity. 

««Well, said one of the magistrates, «you 
must leave this place the day after to-morrow. 
Go to the prison at dawn to-morrow—marry 
her in our presence, and in your favor we will 
grant her life and liberty. 

«I turned pale. I stammered, and at last I 
said «that my parents had other views for me, 
that I could not marry her for several years. 
They replied in these terrible words, «If you 
do not marry her, to-morrow she goes to the 
scaffold at nine o’clock.’ ¥ 

«« To-morrow she shall be my wife,’ cried I, 
‘I only ask your secrecy, and time to prepare 
my family. I went away dismayed—I did 
not go to bed, but I persisted in my resolu- 
tion. 

« At dawn I returned to the municipality and 
obtained the necessary order to enter the pri- 
son, . 
«The door of the dungeon, where innocence 


_Mourned, was opened. I entered, and found 


myself ¢éte-d-téte with Mademoiselle de Mauny. 
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, She uttered a cry of joy on seeing me. «Our 
moments are precious,’ said I, «speak, are you 
free? 

««¢ Yes, lam.’ 

«¢ You can only save yourself by giving me 
your hand; they are coming—say that we are 
engaged to each other.’ 

: ««Oh my generous liberator, know that I 
possess nothing in the world,—my parents 
were exiled, and all their wealth is gone. 

««Somuch the better—my action will have 
all the purity of my motives.’ 

« At these words Mademoiselle de Mauny, 
> bathed in tears, threw herself at my feet, « Oh 
; beneficent angel,’ said she, «whose name I 

know not, whom I would choose were! seated 
on the throne of the universe; I give you that 
which is the most precious offering even to 

; the Divinity himself, a heart penetrated with 
gratitude, a heart which the passions have 
never darkened or disturbed! But will you 

$ not some day repent the sublime sacrifice you 

‘ are making to pity?” 

« These last words vividly recalled the en- 
gagement which was so dearto me. I felt 
cruelly distressed, and I replied with some se- 
verity, ‘ you are to be thought of, not me ; you 
must be saved.’ As I said these words, some 
persons entered and condueted us to the mu- 
3; nicipality, where I was married to Mademoi- 

selle de Mauny, who only learned my name 
when giving me her hand. 

« After the ceremony I took her home with 
>me. I scarcely had my senses. When we 
were alone, I dropped into an arm-chair, and 
looked fixedly at my bride with a disturbed 
air. She regarded me with a species of terror; 
; then drawing a profound sigh, she said: « Re- 
ligion has not sanctified this extraordinary 

union ; the caprice of such subordinate tyrants 
has not the power to bind us. Procure me 
the means of leaving France—we will both 
protest against the tyranny which has been 
exercised against you, and you will be free.’ 

«She pronounced these words with a firm- 
ness and dignity which roused me from my 
lethargy; her youth and beauty touched me. 

«¢It is true, said I, «that I have an engage- 
ment which was made in my childhood. I 
had pledged my troth to another, but I have 
given it to you, and now I am yours.’ 

««Do you love her whom you were to have 
married ?” 

« «TI have not seen her since she was twelve 
years old.’ 

«+ And I am seventeen.’ 

«This reply, made with as much feeling as 
ingenuousness, sealed my fate. 

«I fell at my wife’s feet; our tears mingled, 
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and my heart confirmed the vows that com- | 


passion alone had elicited. I found in Bathilda 
(that is my wife’s name,) all that could enchain 


a soul like mine: the innocence and purity of | 
an angel, a touching softness, a tender and 


generous heart, and an upright and refined 
mind. 

«In short, fate, in tearing Leontine from 
me, could only recompense me id giving me 
Bathilda. 

«I informed her of my situation; and I did ; 
not conceal from her, that, having no cen 
of my own,I was dependent on my uncle’s 
bounty :—I added, that we must keep our 
marriage a secret, if possible, until my uncle’s 
return, or at least until I had maturely re- 
flected on the means of preparing him for this 
event. 

« Bathilda understood my reasons, and 
promised to submit to all I exacted. 

« We set out separately, and arrived at Paris 
at thesametime. Bathilda, under her maiden 
name, took board with an old woman in a dis- 
tant suburb. 

«I saw Leontine again; her welcome was 
that of innocence and friendship,—it touched » 
without embarrassing me. 

« But Darmond received me as a son-in-law, 
and the deepest remorse rent my heart! At 
length, I told the generous Leontine all: how 
shall I describe the exalted sensibility she 
shewed me! 

««Dear Meley,’ said she, «this interesting 
Bathilda shall be my sister, I cannot tell what 
feelings I might have entertained for you if } 
you had not known her; but, at present, I ex- 
perience only those which made the charm of 
our happy childhood. Your new ties, which, 
in my opinion are so honorable, fix for ever 
this pure sentiment. Meley is still my brother, ; 
and his wife shall be my dearest friend. Keep 
your secret, wait the return of your uncle to 
reveal it, and do not tell my father now. I 
know him; this avowal would irritate him ; let 
us wait for more favorable circumstances.’ 

«I followed the advice of my incomparable 
friend. She wished to know Bathilda. She 
saw her in secret, and these two young girls, 
the models of their sex, conceived a sincere 
and ardent friendship for each other. 

«It was at this time that the execrable 
Robespierre received a just punishment for his 
crimes. This event decided my uncle to come 
to France without delay. A few months after- 
wards he wrote to announce his intended re- 
turn. He started, in fact, and was taken 
prisoner by the English. Precisely at this 
time, Darmond, on a calumnious denunciation, 
was arrested and taken to the Temple :—a few 
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days afterwards, my dear Rosenthall, you were 
sent there yourself. Iwas absent then. On my 
; return, Leontine spoke of you to me with an 
interest which surprised me. 

«« Remember, Leontine,’ saidI, smiling, «that 
this young man is a stranger.’ 

«« Yes,’ replied she, «but I have heard him 
say he is his own master; that no tie attaches 
; him to his country; and that he is resolved to 
establish himself where his heart shall fix 
him.’ 

« After this conversation I wrote to a friend 
of mine, a banker, to make the most particular 
inquiries about this young count Rosenthall, 

who interested Leontine so much. 

« You left the prison—you came here, and 
soon my dear Leontine, confessed, without 
evasion, the secret which I had so easily pene- 
trated. ' 

« Leontine having made a choice herself, I 
was released from a great difficulty. But her 
happiness was as dear to me as my own, and 
I resolved to employ all the power which 
2 friendship gave me, in exhorting her to con- 
duct herself with perfect prudence. I asked 
her, earnestly, to allow herself to be guided by 
me, and to say nothing to you without consult- 
ing me; and she promised to do as I wished. 
I received the replies from Germany concern- 
ing you, and they greatly praised your morals 
and your character. I shewed these letters to 
. Leontine, who seemed to artsianipt while read- 
} ing them. «These testimonies,’ said I, «give 
me great pleasure, but it is not sufficient that 
} Leontine’s huskand have good morals and 
| eechines) he must, besides, be generous, re- 
; fined, and tender :—he is in love we see,——this 
is not enough. I wish that he may suspect 
your penchant, and that he may not hesitate 
> to sacrifice love and hope to gratitude; in short, 
to the confidence Darmond and I shew him,— 
}if he is truly noble he will soon wish to 
? > 
Shee 
;  ««¢ But we will keep him,’ interrupted Leon- 
| tine, eagerly: 

«Ah, yes,’ replied I, «be easy—if he be 
; worthy of you, your country will be his.’ 

§ «Behold, my dear Rosenthall, the explana- 
pos of the pretended inconsistencies which 
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have caused you so much surprise. You 

must know, now, that I did not exaggerate when 
I spoke to you of Leontine with so much enthu- 
siasm. You could easily mistake the feeling 
that inspired me at our age; admiration and 
iendship so nearly resemble love! And is 
teven the gratitude of a sensitive heart a 
assion? Leontine sought me to speak of 
u, and I talked to her of Bathilda; this 
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sweet and animated; it joined the inexhausti- 
ble interest-of love to the delicious charm of 
trust and friendship. 

« Often, in observing us, you must have 
seen in Leontine’s face, an expression of ten- 
derness, but it was when she had just pro- 
nounced your name; and you were jealous of 
that which confirmed your own happiness. 

« Leontine, on her side trembled, while she 
rejoiced in your love; she liked to see indica- 
tions of it, but she always feared that you 
would have the weakness to declare it. 

« When she sought to prove you ; when she 
tried to make you break silence, it was always 
with uneasiness and timidity ; and when she 
saw you struggling with your feelings; when 
you spoke to her with coldness and severity ; 
when you wished to go away; you attached 
her to you by the most powerful ties of esteem. 
Meanwhile, she deplored with me, the extrava- 
gant part she was playing in youreyes. But 
I wished to prove you to the utmost, and I 
encouraged Leontine, .whilst ridiculing the 
tender compassion she shewed for you, by re- 
presenting how easy her justification would 
be, and how happy the denouement. 

« We have been very much agitated these 
few days, for my uncle’s letters announce his 
speedy return, and more than all, we were dis- 
tressed by the condition of my wife who was 
about to become a mother. 

«I resolved to place her in the untenanted 
house at the end of the village. This occa- 
sioned Leontine’s messages, which gave rise 
to such strange suspicions in your mind.” 

« And the flaxen ringlet was Bathilda’s.” 

« Exactly so,” replied Leontine, «she had 
written to me on the evening before, that she 
had a presentiment of the fatal termination of 
her illness,—thus I received with violent agita- 
tion this teuching token of her friendship ; 
besides, I easily penetrated the outrageous sus- 
picion that this incident inspired in you. 

«IT had promised Meley not to tell you any- 
thing without his consent, and on this occasion 
I could only justify myself by revealing a 
secret not my own; nevertheless, it was in- 
supportable to me to appear basé in your 
eyes were it only for a moment. These 
thoughts gave me the most cruel anxiety, and 
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you extended on the ground, bloody and motion- 


darkness ; we did not dare to call lest we might 
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in fact I went at midnight, and I found her in 
a most dangerous condition, but in about an 
hour she gave birth to a daughter, who lived 
only a few minutes; it was the death of this 
infant, announced to Meley by the doctor which 
produced the error that caused you so much 


_— 


> fright. 


« But who can paint the terror and (I dare 
confess it,) the despair which I felt when we 
left Bathilda’s room! ‘The old woman, Mary 
Ann, who held a light went before us and 
opened the stair-case door ;—at the same mo- 
ment she shrieked,—« A murdered man!’ She 
drew back, and the door being open, we saw 


less, your cloak torn off, and your naked 
sword lying by your side. I went down on 
my knees and raised your head to sustain it; 
cold and senseless as yourself I did not weep; 
terror suspended my tears: meanwhile a con- 
fused hope of recalling you to life gave me 
supernatural strength. 

« Meley in adistracted manner ordered Mary 
Ann to go for the doctor she left us carry- 
ing away the light, and we were in profound 


frighten Bathilda. This moment was’ one of 
inexpressible horror. 

«¢Unhappy Rosenthall!’.cried Meley, in a 
suppressed voice. I shuddered on hearing 
your name pronounced. 

«The plaintive accent of Meley seemed a 
confirmation of your death; my heart was 
rent, but the idea that it would be impossible 
for me to survive you, gave me the sad resig- 
nation of despair. I calmed myself, by think- 
ing that it would soon be all over with, me, 
and speaking to you, I said,— 

« « Unfortunate youth, my silence has killed 
thee! Jealousy conducted thee to this fatal 
house,—it made thee follow my steps, and I,— 
I also will follow thee!’ 

«At this moment Meley cried: «I feel his 
heart beating,’ I stretched forth my arms to 
him ; he who pronounced these words was my 


2 
; deliverer ; we embraced each other and a 
¢ 
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deluge of tears relieved my oppressed soul. 

« The surgeon came, and having examined 
you, declared you were not wounded; you 
were then carried into the room—you know the 


I believe I was going to speak, when Meley } rest. 


appeared :—he came to tell me that Bathilda 
was suffering greatly. He pretended to you 
that he was going to Paris, and he went and 
shut himself up in the little house on the hill. 

« During the whole day I thought only of 
Bathilda, and the messages I received made 
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« Now, if I can announce to my father that 
you will promise to establish yourself in 
France, I am certain of obtaining his consent.” 

At these words, Rosenthall arrived at the 
summit of his wishes, and swore with trans- 
port to adopt France for his country. To 


me very uneasy. As she desired to see me,I } Meley, he said the most touching things that 


resolved to go as soon as my father retired: ; gratitude and friendship can inspire. 


He was 
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intoxicated with joy, and saw the amiable ; Meley’s uncle looked black at Darmond, 
Leontine perfectly happy. ; was angry with Leontine, and pitied his ne- 
It was resolved, that Meley, profiting by } phew. 


the misfortune which had cost him his child, } The lovely Leontine was married to the 


should still conceal his marriage from his } happy Rosenthall; and a few months afier 
uncle, and that Leontine should acquaint him Meley being in high favor with his uncle, my 
with her feelings for Rosenthall, after having well knowing the indulgent kindness of his 
made an avowal of them to her father. All) character, led the beautiful Bathilda to his 
was managed in this vias ae arms and told him her history. 

Darmond, who only desired his daughter’s 
happiness, would have been much offended if 
Meley had retracted his word; but as it was 
Leontine who had made another choice, she 
easily obtained his consent, by proposing to 
him a rich and agreeable son-in-law of'a dis- 
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The good uncle wept, admired the ways of 
Providence, thought his neice as lovely as an 
angel, and approved the marriage. 


The happiness of Bathilda and Meley ad- 
ded to that of Leontine and Rosenthall, and 
tinguished rank. these four people, living together in an agree- 

Darmond was sorry for Meley, to whom } able retreat, enjoyed a felicity which was no 
Leontine and Rosenthall gave the merit of } doubt as lasting as it was pure, since it was 
having sacrificed his pretensions, } formed by friendship, virtue, and love. 
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MARGARET. 


BY MISS MARION H. RAND. 


A winninG one is Margaret, But in her home, her happy home, 
To all who know her well; Whence all deceit is driven ; 
She seems to cast around us all ? And where, sometimes, I almost think 
Some soul-bewitching spell. That I am nearer heaven. 
There is a music in her voice, In gentle offices of love, 
A charm in every word, g In every changing scene, 
And better thoughts within the heart, Her heart is like the oasis 
By those sweet tones are stirred. ; For ever fresh and green. 
I would ye all knew Margaret,— And in this weary wilderness 
Why should her loveliness 5 Where flowers lie withering; 
Be hidden like the violet, ; What wonder if we turn to her 
One lowly spot to bless? As some reviving spring? 


Yet seek not in the giddy maze, Do you not now love Margaret? 
Where Beauty bows to Fashion ; 2 You know not yet the whale; 
Where lovely faces oft conceal é For high and noble purposes 
Some dark and baneful passion. Are shrined within her soul ; 
Oh, seek not in those dazzling throngs, 
Though all seems bright and fair ; 
Though you may linger by the way, That heart would face, unshrinkingly, 
You will not find her there. E’en death for those she loves. 


And though her heart, its tenderness 
In deeds of mercy proves, 
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Nor alone in books, nor even, more really, ; “If thou art pained with the world’s noisy stir, 
in pent-up cages, have we now birds and Or crazed with its mad tumult, and weighed down 


song: but from the green woods and quiet With any of the ills of human life ; - 
lanes there rises a thrilling chorus of glad } If thou art sick and weak, or mournest at the loss 


. : : ) Of brethren gone to that far distant land 
ys 4 j 
mel y And there, in the gaily attired apple T hich we alte ge (i ‘end poor, 


tree, and blossom-gemmed wild cherry, they The gayest and the gravest, all alike— 
are fluttering and singing, and scattering the ; yen turn into the peaceful woods, and hear 
flower-leaves upon the mild south wind, that } ‘The thrilling music of the forest birds. 

bears them gently, as if glad once more to find | 

spring’s lovely children. Let us go out into } « How richthe varied choir. The unquiet finch 
the woods and fields. There are voices for ; Calls from the distant hollows, and the wren 

the heart, which are never heard amid the : Uttereth her sweet and mellow plaint at times, 
city’s crowded streets,and unchanging exterior. ; And the thrush mourneth where the kalmia hangs 
Man’s works are fixed. The marble column, } Its crimson spotied cups, or chirps half hid 

the fretted ceiling, the rigid outlines of brick } Amid the lowly dogwood’s snowy flowers ; 


. ; And the bluejay flits by, from tree to tree, 
and y s t Bra Be el. 
ee en eee ee oe And spreading his rich pinions, fills the ear 


ready to glow with life, or the picture to speak With its shrill-sounding and unsteady cry. 
to you or step from the canvass, are the same } 

to-day that they were yesterday. But nature; | With the eweet airs of Spring, the Robin comes, 
is ever putting on new forms of beauty. She: 4.4 i, her simple song there seems to gush 

is never the same, but always lovely. Each’ 4 strain of sorrow when she visiteth 

new feature has a language for the heart, and ; Her last year’s withered nest. But when the gloom 
speaks to some new affections. Come, then, ° Of the deep twilight falls, she takes her perch 


to the woods and fields. ‘ Upon the red-stemmed hazel’s slender twig 
19* 213 
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That overhangs the brook, and suits her song 
To the slow rivulet in constant chime.” 
J. McLean, Jr. 


Welcome, thrice welcome, modest, sweet 
spring bird! simple though thy strain be, yet 
it is full of tender, artless, true affection. 
More than a month ago, we saw thee, flitting 
from branch to branch of the leafless trees, 
and heard thee tuning an occasional song;—now 
the milder airs, the green leaves, and fragrant 
blossoms have awakened thee to eloquent 
life, and thy song comes to our ear, still the 
most welcome of any. Since the hour we 
heard, with streaming eyes, of thy tender 
offices to those dear lost babes in the woods, 
up to this moment, have we loved thee, gentle 
bird! and we shall never hear thy song with- 
out an emotion no other strain can awaken. 
Many a true poet has sung thy praises, and 
many more will continue to celebrate them. 
Thy song has awakened song, deep in the 
human heart; and will still so continue to 
awaken it. 


Wordsworth has made the robin his theme 
in more than one fine little poem. Our 


readers will sympathise with the simple } 


earnesiness of the following : 
THE RED-BREASTED ROBIN. 


Driven in by Autumn’s sharpening air, 
From half-stripped woods and pastures bare 
Brisk Robin seeks a kindred home ; 

Nor like a beggar is he come, 

Bat enters as a looked-for guest, 
Confiding in his ruddy breast, 

As if it were a natural shield 

Charged with a blazon on the field, 

Due to that good and pious deed 

Of which we in the ballad read ; 

But pensive fancies putting by, 

And wild-wood sorrows, speedily 

He plays the expert ventriloquist; 

And caught by glimpses now—now missed ; 
Puzzles the listener with a doubt 

If the soft voice he throws about 

Comes from within doors or without ! 
Was ever such a sweet confusion 
Sustained by delicate illusion ? 

He’s at your elbow—to your feeling 

The notes come from the floor or ceiling; 
And there’s a riddle to be guessed, 

Till you have marked his heaving breast, 
Where tiny sinking, and faint swell, 
Betray the elf that loves to dwell 

In Robin's bosom, as a chosen cell. 


Heart-pleased we smile upon the bird 
If seen, and with like pleasure stirred 
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Command him, when he’s only heard, 
But small and fugitive our gain 
Compared with his who long hath lain, 
With languid limbs, and patient head, 
Reposing on a lone sick-bed ; 

Where now he daily hears a strain 

That cheats him of too busy cares, 
Eases his pain, and helps his prayers. 
And who but this dear bird beguiled 
The fever of that pale-faced child? 

Now cooling with his passing wing, 

Her forehead, like a breeze of spriug ; 
Recalling now, with descant soft 

Shed round her pillow from aloft, 

Sweet thoughts of angels hovering nigh, 
And the invisible sympathy 

Of « Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and John, 
Blessing the bed she lies upon :” 

And sometimes, just as listening ends 

In slumber, with the cadence blends 

A dream of that low-warbled hymn 
Which old folk, fondly pleased to trim, 
Lamps of faith now burning dim, 

Say that the Cherubs carved in stone, 
When clouds gave way at dead of night, 
And the moon filled the church with light, 
Used to sing in heavenly tone, 

Above and round the sacred places 
They guard, with winged baby-faces. 


Thrice-happy creature ! in all lands 
Nurtured by hospitable hands : 

Free entrance to the cot has he, 
Entrance and exit both yet free ; 

And when the keen unruffled weather 
That thus brings bird and man together, 
Shall with its pleasantness be past, 

And casgment closed, and doors made fast, 
To keep at bay the howling blast, 

He needs not fear the season’s rage, 
For the whole house is Robin’s cage. 
Whether the bird flit here or there, 
O’er table Jilt, or light on chair, 
Though some may frown, and make a stir, 
To scare him as a trespasser, 

And he belike will flinch or start, 
Good friends he has to take his part ; 
One chiefly, who with voice and look 
Pleads for him, from the chimney nook, 
Where sits the Dame, and wears away 
Her long and vacant holiday ; 

With images about her heart, 

Reflected from the years gone by, 

On human nature’s second infancy. 


WorRDSWORTH. 


From a fair correspondent, who looks upon 
nature with an instructed eye, we have re- 
ceived some pleasant stanzas. Happy would 


it be, if all could truly feel their import, and 
love, as well as feel them. 
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THE ROBIN. 
BY H. M. 


Social, happy litile bird ! 

When thy pleasant song is heard, 
Childhood’s laughter gushes out, 

With a freeer wilder shout ; 
There—the skies seem bending nearer, 
There—the air is warmer, clearer, 
There—the field-flower springeth up, 
With more fragrance in its cup: 

While thy leving spirit-voice, 

Makes the listening earth rejoice. 


Poets praise the Nightingale, 
Singing in the silent vale; 

Far from earthly love and strife, 
All that mars or sweetens life ; 
’ Tis not thus the Robin flies, 
From our human sympathies, 
He among the homes of men, 
Gives, and finds deiight again ; 
Sharing still his simple mirth, 
With the denizens of earth: 
When the harvesters are out, 
Flinging music all about ; 
Bringing to the weary boy, 
Many a thought of hope and joy ; 
Such as only may be stirred, 
When his happy song is heard : 
Pouring out his liquid lay 
Where the little children play, 
Like a gentle blessing—sent 
To the good and inuocent ; 
While the farmer, hale and old, 
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Resting at his cottage door, 
If his feelings be not told, 
Blesses him in heart the more. 





Robin! we may learn of thee 
Lessons of humility ; 
| Thou—with fleet untiring wings, 
All unshackled by the earth, 
Caring still for lowlier things, 
Sharing in the humblest mirth : 
So should we, at duty’s call 
Let the wings of fancy fall, 
And seek delight, sweet bird! like thee, 
In home-born love, and social glee. 
i 
! 
? 
> 
; 
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One more brief address to our favorite we are 
tempted to give. The reader will not turn 
away from it we are sure. It is by Jones 

; Very, an American Poet. 


> « Thou need’st not flutter from thy half built nest, 
Whene’er thou hear’st man’s hurrying feet go by, 
Fearing his eye for harm may on thee rest, 
Or he thy young, unfinished cottage spy ; 
All will not heed thee on that swinging bough, 
Nor care that round thy shelter spring the leaves, 
; Nor watch thee on the pool’s wet margin now, 
«For clay to plaster straws thy cunning weaves , 
All will not hear thy sweet out-pouring joy, 
‘ ‘That with morn’s stillness blends the voice of song, 
» For ever-anxious cares thy songs employ, 
; That else upon thy music borne along 
‘ And the light wings of heart-ascending prayer 
; Had learned that Heaven is pleased thy simple joys 
to share.” 
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THE MARINER’S HYMN. 


BY MRS. 


Launcu thy bark, Mariner ! 
Christian, God speed thee ! 
Let loose the rudder-bands— 
Good angels lead thee! 

Set thy sails warily, 
Tempests will come ; 
Steer thy course steadily, 

Christian, steer home! 


Look to the weather bow, - 
Breakers are round thee ; 
Let fall the plummet now, 
Shallows may ground thee. 
Reef in the foresail there ! 
Hold the helm fast ! 
So—let the vessel wear— 
There swept the blast. 


«“ What of the night, watchman ? 
What of the night ?” 

* Cloudy—all quiet— 

No land ye —all’s right.” 


SIGOURNEY. 


Be wakeful, be vigilant— 
; Danger may be 
; At an hour when all seemeth 
; Securest to thee. 


How! gains the leak so fast ? 
Clean out the hold— 
Hoist up thy merchandise, 
Heave out thy gold ; 
There—let the ingots go— 
Now the ship rights ; 
Hurrah ! the harbor’s near— 
Lo! the red lights! 
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Slacken no sail yet 
At inlet or island ; 

Straight for the beacon steer, 
Straight for the high land ; 

Crowd all thy canvass on, 
Cut through the foam— 

; Christian ! cast anchor now— 

i Heaven is thy home! 
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LUKE O’BRIAN. 


C. HALL. 


I wisa, with all my heart, I could adequately | Wexford, though selected for the performance 


describe Luke; I have often requested him to 


sit for his picture, and, if he had done so, I ; 


should have had it engraved for the benefit of § 
the English public. Luke, however, has, what 
he calls, « a mortal objection to his face being 
in print.” Therefore, good reader, you can 
never have an accurate idea of the subject of 
my story. 
about two-and-twenty; in height, six feet four 
inches; slight but muscular; and the too visi- } 
ble size of his bones renders him not unworthy 
of his gigantic nomenclature. His counte- 
nance is nondescript—appertaining to no 
particular nation, yet possessing, it may be 
said, the deformities of all: an Austrian 
mouth, French complexion, Highland hair (of 
the deepest tint), small pepper-and-salt colored 
eyes, that constantly regard each other with 
sympathetic affection, and a nose elevated 
and depressed in open defiance of the line of 
beauty, are the most striking objects in his 
strange physiognomy ;—in common justice, I 
must add, that his face is remarkably long, 
pale, and much disfigured by a cut he received 
from a “hurley” 
ried away his left eye-brow, and a small por- 
tion of his cheek; this mark, Luke, who is an 
acknowledged wag, terms « his beauty-spot.” 
It was a drizzling, damp evening, in the 
month of November, when the aforementioned 
Luke O’Brian, grasping his shillalah in his 
enormous hand, passed through the beauti- 
fully situated town of Enniscorthy ;—glancing 
as he could do, without inconvenience, one 
eye towards Vinegar-hill, and the other towards 
the noble ruins of «the Castle,” he proceeded 
on his way, intending to reach Wexford that 
night. Although Luke was a tall, stout, brave 


in his boyhood, which car- ; 


of this, by no means safe, task, by an attor- 
> hey, who shall be nameless. He had wan- 
dered away from the right road, when he 


fancied he heard steps behind him; his merry 


2 
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He was, when I first knew him, 
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whistle sank into a kind of hiss, and his long 
legs trembled somewhat, as he strode forward; 
he soon ascertained that his pursuers were 
two in number, and, from their trot-like walk, 
; justly concluded that they were short, stout 
men; nevertheless, they soon overtook Luke; 
long-shanked though he was, he had no chance 
} of out-striding them. 

«May-be you’ve walked far 
night ?” they inquired. 

« May-be I have,” replied Luke. 

««May-be ye’re going far on ?” 

« May-be so.” 

« How dim the ould stones look in the grey 
light!” observed one of the persevering tra- 
vellers. 

«So they do,” 

«They say they’re mighty unlucky,” 
tinued one of the men. 

Our hero summoned courage, and replied, 
firmly, « Nothing’s unlucky to a stout heart.” 

«Say you so, my boy?” exclaimed the 
younger one; “then here goes!” and the click 
of a pistol, that was instantly presented at 
Luke’s breast, sounded very disagreeably 
through the dark night. His arms were 
instantly pinioned, with almost supernatural 


this bleak 


con- 


} Strength, by the fellow-robber, and he was 


drawn back into a sort of fosse, or deep dike, 


; that skirted the path. He shouted loudly for 
; assistance, but was told, very coolly, to «hould 


> his whisht.” 


boy, he would rather have been any where 


than just where he was: with a dreary road 


befure him, and no one to speak to, the huge ; 


rocks looked frowning enough, to a lonely } 
traveller, in the deepening twilight, on one : 


side of the way; and, on the other, rolled the 
dark, blue waters of the Slaney. Luke had 
been serving writs in a distant part of the 
country; 


¢ 
( 
, 
¢ 
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he was not a native of the county of ‘ ye shall meet with genteel tratement; 


«Do ye think that people have 
nothin’ to do but to walk the road, to look for 
young chaps in distress? Hould yer whisht, 
Isay! By the powers! if ye don’t I'll 

« Stop,” said the elder; «as ye value yer 
mother’s curse or blessing!—don’t ye remem- 
ber what she said not two hours agone ?” 

« Can’the give up what he has got?” retorted 





the younger; «does he think I’m a fool, to feel 


Vil 
“ give it up, and 


the cash in his pocket, and lave it there ? 
tell ye what,” he continued ; 
iv 5 
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good to have to do wid gintlemen, in our trade. 
But look ye, my lad; I’ve a mother dying of 
starvation; food hasn’t crossed her lips for 
more than two days; and we’re all hunted 
like wild animals, from house and home. So, 
if ye’ve a mother of yer own, give us the means 
of saving her life.” 

«In troth,” replied Luke, «I never had 
either father or mother, that I know of, But 
there,—I’m only a poor, lone boy. Sure ye 
wouldn’t take all I have in the world to de- 
pind on?” : 

« Not all ye have,” responded the elder of 
the men, with a bitter groan; «we couldn’t } 
take all ye have, for ye have a good name, 
may-be, and that is what we can never have 
again.” They rifled the contents of his leather 
bag; which the youngest was about to pocket, 
when the elder interposed. 

« It’s only five one-pounders, and a few bits 
of silver. And is this all ye have, for the 
many times you’ve been a’most kilt, sarving 
the law, to be sure? Well, the half of it will 
do our turn: keep the rest. We'd be long 
sorry to take all he had from any fatherless ; 
boy.” The young man grumblingly returned ; 


Q 


half the money; and Luke, with iat natural $ 
cheerfulness of feeling, the almost peculiar 
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in the clayey roof served the double purpose 
of chimney and window. For a moment he 
rested outside the threshold; and, between the 
intermediate blasts, the low murmurings of a 
female voice, in earnest prayer, could be dis- 
tinctly heard. He pushed aside the unprotect- 
ing door; and, stretched on the cold, wet floor, 
with scarcely sufficient straw to keep her 
wasted limbs from the earth, covered by the 
remains of a tattered cloak, he saw the 
apparently dying form of an elderly woman. 
The miserable rush-candle, that had guided 
him to the hovel, was stuck in a scooped 
potato; her head was supported by a bundle 
of rags, a broken tea-cup, and an equally 
mutilated plate, both without ejther food or 
liquid, were within reach of the skeleton hands 
that were fervently claspedtogether. Through 
the opening in the roof, the rain fell in tor- 
rents, forming sundry pools around the fireless 
hearth; and no article of furniture of any 
kind was visible in the miserable dwelling- 
place—the last earthly home of the departing 
spirit. As Luke entered, she endeavored to 
turn her head towards him, but appeared 
unable, and barely articulated, «Is that you, 
Tom, honey ?” 

Luke returned the usual friendly salutation 


characteristic of the Irish, felt as if he had; of «God save all here!” and advanced towards 
gained, not as if he had lost any thing. Still’ her. The look of her fast-glazing eye fixed 
he was sadly perplexed ;—he had wandered ; steadily upon the young man, and he has 
considerably from the main road, and, in | often said, «the freezing of that look will 
endeavoring to regain it, grabbled amid what never leave his heart.” I have seen him 
appeared an interminable wilderness of over-{ shudder at the remembrance. Slowly she 
grown fern, sharp, stinging furze, and low ; pushed back the grey, yet clustering hair, 


> 
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broom-wood—the most intricate thing in the from her clammy brow, and gazed upon him 
world to escape from, as the frequent cuttings } longand fixedly. « Don’tbe frightened, agra !” 
it receives from the broom gatherers makes ; said he, at last; «I’ve lost my way, and, may- 
it very spreading in its under branches; then } be, ye’d jist let me wait here awhile, till the 


the turf-holes, and the various inequalities of storm goes by; and, may-be, also, ye’d fancy 


the ground—now up, now down; not a ar § 


twinkling in the firmament—not a light to tell 


¢ 
of human habitation in any direction ; the rain § 
; 


a bit of what I’ve got in my pocket (he pulled 
out the fragments of some wheaten bread); or 
a drop of: this would bring the life to yer 


pouring unceasingly, and the wind blowing, { heart, astore.” She grasped the food he of- 


as Luke afterwards declared, «in whatever ; 
¢ 


direction he turned, always in his face.” At 
length he had almost resolved to sit down 
quietly upon a rock, and wait the morning 
dawn, when, in what appeared a high mound 
of clay, at a short distance, he perceived a 
little ray of light; he knew well that, in Ire- 


land, wherever there is a roof, there is a 


resting-place for the poorest traveller; and, 
guided by the flickering spark, he soon 
arrived at what could hardly be called a human 
dwelling. It was, literally speaking, a large 
excavation in the earth; two boards, nailed 
together, closed the aperture through which 
the wretched inhabitants entered, and a hole 


er 


fered, with all the frightful eagerness of 
famine ; but, when she endeavored to swallow, 
it almost caused suffocation. Luke took a 
little of the rain-water in a broken cup, and, 
mixing it with a small portion of whiskey, 
knelt, and, gently supporting her head, poured 
it down her throat. She appeared sumewhat 
revived; and, placing her long, bony fingers 
on his arm, whispered :— 

« God reward ye!—God reward ye!—may 
God keep ye from bitter sin!—there’s nothin’ 
to offer ye, nor no fire to dry ye !—but take 
the wet tacks off, they’ll give ye yer death o’ 
could.” 

Luke obeyed her bidding, and,in a few 
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moments, the dying woman turned towards 
him another long and piercing look. «Can 
ye spare me a taste more of that cordial, 
honey?” she inquired. Luke again knelt, in 
the same position as before, and she drank 
with avidity of what he offered. As he was 
about withdrawing his arm, her eye fixed 
upon a mark that had been engraved upon his 


wrist, by a species of tattooing, which the | 
Irish, particularly along the sea-coast, fre- | 


quently use. It was of a deep blue, and he 
had no recollection when or how it had been 
impressed. She grasped his hand with fearful 
violence, and her energies seemed at once 
awakened, She tried to articulate; but, 
although hers eyes sparkled, and she sat up- 
right on her bed of straw, yet she could not 
utter a single sound. 
that mark, ye want to make out? Why, thin, 
it’s just myself that can’t tell ye, because, ye 
see, I don’t know: I’m sorry for it, agra! but 
it can’t be helped; only I often think, that, 
may-be, it will be the manes of my finding 
out who owns me, which, at present, I don’t 
know from Adam. Sorra a one ever laid 
claim to me, only poor Peg O’Brian, of Cran- 
aby Lane, Cork; who found me,as a new- 
year’s gift, the first day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and seven, out- 
side ——” 

A scream, loud and piercing, interrupted 
Luke; and, at the same instant, the withered 
arms of the poor woman strained him, with a 
Strong grasp, to her bosom. «I haven’t an hour 
to live, boy!” she exclaimed, at last; «and, 
oh! for the sake of the mercy you expect 
hereafter, do not throw from ye the poor, 
sinful, dying mother, that bore ye;—don’t, 
don’t—for, oh! my child!—I’m still—though 
banned and starving—I’m still your mother!” 

Luke was much affected: he had argued 
himself into the belief that he was a son of 
one of the nobles of the land; and that, some 
day or other, he would, according to his own 
phrase, «turn out a lord, or, at the laste, a 
gentleman ;” and it would have been difficult 
to analyse the nature of the contending feel- 
ings that agitated him. Pity, deep and 
affectionate pity, for her who had just declared 
herself his parent, was, however, the pre- 
dominant one; and he returned her embrace 
with warmth and sincerity 

«I must tell you all I can,” she continued, 
in a broken voice ; «but first, let me ask ye, 
have ye been honest in yer dealings with rich 
and poor? Have ye kept from the temptation 
of gould?—Och! but it’s the yellow and the 
bitter curse!—that leads—but tell me, tell 
me !—are ye honest?” 
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; «God knows,” he replied, «I never took to 
} the value of a traneen from man or mortal; 
{and what’s more, many a gentleman’s son 


poor Luke.” 

« Heaven be thanked for these words!” 
ejaculated the unfortunate creature; «for, in 
; the deep of misfortune, the best of comfort is 
come to me,—may the Lord be praised! 
When I dared to strive (sinner that I am) to 
} pray, even one word, it was, that you might be 
> honest. All belonging to me are bad,—bad. 
My children—all, all but you, banned, cursed, 
—but brought up as they were !—sure, the kit- 
tens of the wild cat must seek the young bird’s 
nest!—even now, to bring me food, my hus- 
band, and my other born son, are—no, not 
murder !——they swore that they wouldn’t take 
life,” 

The horid truth flashed upon the young 
man’s mind, that he had encountered his 
> father and brother; and he explained that he 
had met them, and told also of their generous 
conduct towards him. 

« Thank God!—but that man is not your 
father,” she said: « listen for one minute. I 
married a man I hated, for money; but my 
wild, fierce passions could not bear it—I broke 
his heart;—you were born after his death—I 
: loved you—but no matter—I loved also a 
} wild and wandering man. He was handsome 
’ to look upon, and he promised to make an 
honest woman of me,ifI got rid of you. God 
had a hand in ye for good, though you needn’t 
thank me fqr it. So I left ye ina strange 
place, first setting my mark on ye; and after, 
whenever I could, I found out that ye were like 
an own child to poor Peg. But the love of 
} gould followed us both, and, at last, the man 
was transported. It is quare how my love for 
him held out; but it did. I followed sin, that 
I might be sent where he was; and, sure 
enough, I found him in that land which it’s a 
shame to mintion. Still we longed to get back 
to ould Ireland ; and, though we returned too 
soon, yet we meant to do well; but the in- 
formers got scent of him, and again we were 
forced to fly. I became a sorrowful mother 
to manychildren; and some of them I followed 
to the gallows-tree: and, at last, my heart 
turned to iron, and all sins seemed one; but 
if a wretch like me can say so—lI heard, and 
I read among some loose leaves( for I had my 
share of larning once), that came from a house 
; they wracked one night, that there was a hope 
> even forus! And I tould thim of it, but they 
laughed at me; and, even when my heart feels 
{ burst and burning, I think upon thim, and 
? strive to pray.” 
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would be glad to take up with the karacter of 
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to With a trembling hand she drew, from under none of us are of this country, he knows me 
ul ; the straw, some torn leaves of the bible. well—he will come ; and then you may know 
on where they lay my poor bones, and, may-be, 


«I cannot see to lay them properly,” she 


of said; «but this half I give to you, and these I | atc ya sicveiuaibasaimaalia Maid is, 3 
will leave here,; they will find them when I } ass rogues i 

iD .? The unfortunate woman had only a little 
: am dead, And God can bless them—may-be, } ; ; 

in iadibiedabbias? ; Tay of light afforded her to point the true path 
is . } toa happy eternity ; but to Luke it was granted, 
a! Luke took the pages, while the tears flowed ; at a future period, to know and profit by the 
to abundantly down his cheeks. } words of the Gospel of peace. That night he 
os «And now,” said she, «go. I would not hastened to find the priest, who was a kind 
ad. have them know ye for the world; they would and benevolent man, and hastened to his duty: 
od, want ye to be like them. Go go—l shall } his mother died before the next sunset. He 
tt see them; for they can only get food at night | has been long settled, where his early occupa- 
i's for me, like the wild bastes. One thing more: } tion is unknown; and has often rejoiced in the 
ing —in Wexford,” and she accurately described hope that the dead may be received, even at 
sat the street and house, “you will find Father ; the eleventh hour; and prayed that he may 
“A ——-; tell him all, and where I am. Though } continue in the right way! 
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I THE GAME OF CHESS BY SUCCESSION. 
ny 
ke FROM THE FRENCH. 
aa | 

a Tse household of Counsellor Bloc appeared } fort at home by avoiding it as much as pos- 
me on acertain night to be in a state of unusual } sible. 
an commotion. Lights were seen rapidly pas- Allowing his wife to vent her spleen in 
‘od sing from window to window, and all was con- } solitude, he gave himself up to the abstrac- 
n’t fusion. On that night Counsellor Bloc found } tions of chess. At this crisis young Placide 
ge himself the father of a fine boy. } was born, and through his influence all again 
er, Now that I am in possession of my hero, it } became bright and happy in the then gloomy 
ke is but justice that I should go back a little in } household. - 

of his genealogy. M. Bloc was appointed » Toward the close of the Regency, and under 
an twenty years before this memorable event to » the reign of Louis XV. the game of chess, 
for the office of Counseller to the parliament, and ; already in favor amongst the English and 
Lat was married very shortly afterward. Since ; Dutch, became a passion with the grave and 
ire that time things had prospered with M. Bloc, } serious men of our nation. Academies were 
a and he had, in consequence of several legacies, ' opened and professors publicly taught this 
ck become a millionaire. Unfortunately no chil- ; science, in which the warrior saw the demon- 
00 dren were added to his household, and he felt ; strations of his military theories, and the 
in- his privation the more keenly as his wealth : mathematician an application of his infinite 
re increased ; he longed for a son, that he might ; combinations. Men of letters, and statesmen 
er transmit his name and fortune to 4 direct heir. ; sought in this game a relaxation to their in- 
ed Difficulties sprang up between the married ; tellectual labors, and their ranks furnished 
urt pair, and M. Bloc, losing his good temper, ’ worthy adepts to sustain the national honor in 
ut daily showed toward his wife fewer evidences * the contests which were soon engaged in be- 
nd of the love he had so ardently professed tur : tween the academies of Paris, Amsterdam, 
ny her. It was whispered, indeed, that Madame ; Leipsicand London. The celebrated Philidor, 
se Bloc had grown peevish and avaricious, and ; who gave up music for chess, was distin- 
pe of late years had displayed very little of that ; guished in these innocent national wars. 
ey charming manner which, formerly, constituted Counsellor Bloc was his best pupil. 
sls the happiness of her husband, and that M.; An English peer, Lord Grayson, desirous of 
nd Bloc, tired of waiting for a return of amia- ° testing himself the ability of the French pro- 


bility, took measures to remedy this discom- 


é 
? 
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fessor, offered him a challenge to a trial of 
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skill, which was accepted. But many unfor- 
seen circumstances occurring to prevent Phili- 
dor from playing the game, he begged the 
Englishman to allow him to appoint a substi- 
tute. After some demurring, he finlly con- 
sented, and the master did not hesitate to 
select M. Bloc as the champion. Lord Grey- 
son had reason, however, to be content with 
his antagonist. Three years after, the game 
which was carried on by means of letters be- 
tween London and Paris, was interrupted by 
the death of the Englishman. But this exi- 
gency was anticipated and provided for; Lord 
Greyson, by will, gave all his income, land, and 
titles to his nephew, on condition, sine gua non, 
that the game of chess should be continued. 
The nephew readily accepted the legacy, and 
sought to merit it by devoting all his energies 
to fulfil, in the best manner, the conditions im- 
posed upon him by the uncle’s will; indeed he 
was a no less skilful tactician, nor less de- 
voted to the game of chess than Lord Greyson, 
and showed himself able to sustain the cause 


On his side, M. Bloc educated his son, the 
young Placide, in the fear of evil and the love 
of chess. The example of Lord Greyson had 
shown to him the necessity of. preparing a 
worthy successor in case of his own demise. 
From his earliest youth young Placide made 
himself acquainted with the progress of his 
father’s game, and as his ripening mind 
enabled him to take in the more intricate 
combinations of the science, M. Bloc gave him 


; 
of this uncle and the honor of old England. : 
2 


MY 
theoretical and practical lessons with a zeal 
truly paternal. At twelve years of age, Pla- } 
cide Bloc was able to cope with some of the 
most skilful professors. It is true that he 
had never read any other book than the « An- 
alysis of Chess,” by Philidor, published at 
London, in 1749. Young Placide appeared to } 
have a great taste for the exact sciences and 
seemed born to become a great mathemati- 
cian ; but he never counted beyond sixty-four, 
the number of squares on the chess-board. 

During a convalescence of two months, the 
physician forpid his playing chess for fear of } 
areturn of the illness under which he had 
labored. He then showed great taste for 
mechanics, and put into operation a little lathe 
which his father had presented tohim. But 
he employed his talent only to turn chess-men 
in ivory and wood of the most beautiful forms, 
and of all possible sizes. A cousin begged 
him to make for her a little box; after many 
futile attempts he could produce nothing but 
a beautiful ivory queen, which he hollowed out 
with much ingenuity into a curious box. 

The game of chess, in question, continued 
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to be played, however, with equal advantage. 
The national wars between France and 
England on the subject of the independence 
of the United States, did not put an end to this 
particular contest, and the general peace of 


‘September 3d, 1784, only had the effect of 


rendering the hostilities in this case more ac- 
tive by facilitating communication. But, not- 
withstanding the rapidity of the correspon- 
dence, the game still remained undecided. The 
nephew of Lord Greyson had called to his aid 
an entire family of quakers, and M. Bloc 
deemed it advisable to give the young Placide, 
at the age of fifteen years, a voice in his de- 
liberations. Philidor had promised to remain 
neutral, and he kept his word to the day of his 
death, which took place in 1795. The balance 
of skill was equal, the equilibrium perfect, but 
this laborious and brilliant game which con- 
tinued unaffected by the death of Lord Grey- 
son, by the bloody wars of Louis XV.and Louis 


} XVI. by the battle of Fontenay, by the taking 


of Pondichery, by the defeat of Lord Corn- 
wallis, was interrupted by the revolution. 
Under the reign of terror, M. Bloc as coun- 
sellor for the parliament, was executed in the 
place de Gréve. Placide was left alone then 
to sustain the combat which he determined 
without hesitation to continue. But the cir- 
cumstances which prevented him, for a con- 
siderable period. from pursuing the game and 
the forced cessation of the work for which he 


} had been born and educated, was not the only 
} misfortune against which he had to bear up 


in these times of trouble and anarchy. 
M. Bloc, as we have said, expiated upon 


> the scaffold the crime of being counsellor to 
} the parliament, and, what was of greater enor- 


mity, of being very rich. But some months 
before his arrest,in anticipation of the coming 
troubles, he had secured his fortune and placed 
it in the hands of a German banker. His son 
was thus raised above pecuniary necessity. 
But as he was without experience in the 
world, he scarcely knew what use to make of 
his great fortune, and probably owed his life 
to the plain manner in which he lived. He 
remained in Paris ; but never went out, always 
received the official visitors very politely, ex- 
changing his German gold when necessity re- 
quired for asstgnats, in accordance with the 
proclamation, and spending so little that he 
was thought to be poor. He bore philoso- 
phically the loss of his parents; he felt no 
wish to complain of a government which had 
taken the life of his father in the Place de 
Gréve, and allowed his mother to die in the 
Conciergerie. But it is not to be supposed 
that he was raised entirely above the influence 
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of human affections; an occurrence took The correspondence was re-established, but 
place which overwhelmed him with grief; a } there was as yet little prospect of the termi- 
splendid edition of the Analysis of Chess, in § nation of the game, for such was the skill and 
8vo. 1777, with a portrait of Philidor, by Bar- } address of the players on both sides, that 
tholozzi, was seized by the government. He } Placide devoted eighteen months to the taking 
then dared to ask the commissioners why this } of a bishop of his adversaries, and they were 
outrage had been committed, and was told by ; only able to repair this loss after the lapse of 
one of them, who had been a public writing } an equal length of time. It is true that the 
master before he was clothed with municipal ; letters did not always pass at regular periods ; 
authority, that a truly patriotic citizen would } many months’ reflection was sometimes neces- 
not keep in his house, a book which, in every } sary before a piece could be moved. But 
page, treated of kings and queens. Taken { Placide Bloc, although a young man, was very 
before the municipal counsel for this enor- } regular in his habits, and, to pass the whole of 
mous crime, M. Placide Bloc was happily his time before the chess board, on which this 





acquitted on condition of paying a fine of } game was displayed, had become to him a 
20,000 livres; his book to be returned, pro- } second nature. 
vided he would erase the words king and 
queen, and substitute for them right and liberty, ? an event which had upon our hero a serious 
or citoyen and citoyenne. Placide Bloc paidhis } influence. Fouché, duke of Otranto, was then 
twenty-thousand livres, hid his fine book, and } minister of the police and, as may be supposed, 
as he knew it by heart, occupied himself with ; was as well acquainted with the progress 
kings and queens, whilst the Pluvioses, the } of this game of chess as M. Bloc himself. 
Ventoses, and the Brumaires passed over his | The black-cabinet sought in vain for evidences 
head with rapidity. The Convention, the Di- ? of conspiracy in the laconic letters of Placide 
rectory, the Consulate, and the Empire suc- Bloc. They had submitted them to all the 
ceeded each other, and he regarded these vapors and sympathetic proofs, of which Rabe- 
changes only as the regular order of events. lais has left a catalogue, without success; no 
At the commencement of the Consulate, } mysterious ink could be made visible. Beat 
however, Placide Bloc received a letter from § their brains as they would, they could find in 
England, of which the contents were as fol- { these words no contra-revolutionary mean- 
lows : ’ ing: « The rook’s pawn, one square;” nor a 
; royalist idea in these: «The knight gives 
“ Dear Sirn—The game of chess commenced six- : check to king”’ The letters of M. Bloc, 


In 1807 this peaceful life was disturbed by 


teen years ago, between your father and Lord Henry ‘ 

Greyson, was committed by the occurrence of painful read and re-read, were laid before Fouché as 

events into your hands on the one side, and into those ? suspicious, and truly their simplicity was 

of Lord William Greyson, nephew and heir of Lord frightful, and then despatched on their desti- 

Henry on the other. We hope that you may live to gen aka : 

see it ended, should it continue a hundred years; but $ Dation’; exciting, doubtless, when it, was 

we must inform you that fate has given you ees reached, the curiosity and suspicions of the 

versaries. Lord William blew out his brains three . 

months ago, after having instituted the members of black-cabinet wi London. One day M. Bloc, 
- after five weeks’ reflection upon an important 

move, prepared to inform his adversaries of 
his determination, when suddenly a commis- 


the High Street Academy legatees to his game of 
chess. His wealth has been placed, principal and in- 

sary of the police, accompanied by two officers, 
presented himself. 


terest, under care of the government. A sealed 
codicil, which is not to be opened until the termina- 

« Gentlemen,” said M. Bloc, « pray be seated. 
In one moment I will be at your service.” 





tion of the game, or at your death, has been deposited 
in the hands of Mr. John Leslie, notary, of London 
‘“‘ As the last letter of your father, placing the bish- 
op on the fourth square from the rook, remains with- 
out reply, we beg you to accept the present as a 
renewal of the correspondence. Our first act of hos- : ; j ‘ 
tility, then, will be to move the pawn of the queen's He then wrote, hastily, with an inspired 
knight one square. : air, these glorious words: “J castle!” and 
Yours, &c. for the Society, d folding the lett 
James WiLSON, commenced folding the letter. 
$ ” . . . 
President. «Monsieur,” said the commissary of the 
: pa police, «I have a painful duty to perform 
Placide Bloc, after twelve days reflection, ; ). 01g you, but my orders are formal and 
sent the following reply: compel me to put a seal upon all your papers: 
this is my duty, Monsieur, and I beg that you 
“T received, duly, your favor. J thank you for the } 11) include amongst your papers the letter 
details given me; and as the move you have made ‘. 4 
gives proof of superior skill, I shall be happy to con- you were about to sign— 
tinue the game commenced by my father. The; «9 sign?” interrupted M. Bloc, «Ah! it 
queen's bishop's pawn one square. “I am, &.” is true; I had forgotten that important for-* 
Qn 
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mality;” and, taking up his pen, « All is right | 


now,” added he. 

«I have no doubt of it,” replied the commis- 
sary, «but it is my duty to take you with me— 
and you know, Monsieur, that I must perform 
my duty.” 

« The devil!” said M. Bloc, «do you intend 
to guillotine me, as you did my father?” 

« That is not my duty,” replied the commis- 
sary. 

« Well, what do you desire ?” 

«That you come with me at once, before 
the minister of the police.” 

«I crave your pardon, Monsieur, but at this 
hour [never go out; it is especially consecrated 
to my dinner. Gertrude, place three covers 
more on the table; these gentlemen will dine 
with me.” 

«I do not know,” said the commissary, 
«whether my duty will permit—” 

« Your orders,” 
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of the peace, examined and discharged. But 
a new era had opened for Placide Bloc, Dur- 
ing his examination he had become despe- 
rately enamored of one of the witnesses, a 
young Englishwoman. For the first time in 
his life, Placide felt his heart agitated with 
the passion of love. Even chess was forgot- 
ten in his dreams of the blue eyes, the fair 
hair, the lovely countenance, and modest as- 
surance of the young English girl. Once free, 
he felt a strong desire to see her again. For- 
tune favored him and, in 1811, the marriage 
of Placide Bloc with Eliza Summer was cele- 
brated. The history of this interesting stran- 
ger up to this time, was very obscure. Some 


; said that she was left an orphan at sixteen 


) 


years of age; had been taken at sea by a 


‘ corsair of Saint Valery, and brought into 


interrupted one of the offi- : 


cers, “do not require you to puta seal upon 


the kitchen and wine cellar.” 


down to the table, adroitly drew the corks, 


France with some other prisoners. Among 
her papers was found the correspondence of 
Messrs. Bloc, father and son, with the English 
chess players, which accounted for the fact of 


> her being called up.as a witness in the case 
The commissary was satisfied, and sitting » 


and did ample honor to his host’s wine and > 


dinner. 


As for the officers, they entered into » 


the spirit of the feast without much persua- ° 


sion. 

When they were ready to place the seals 
on M. Bloc’s effects, Gertrude persuaded them 
to secure his escroitoire, only. Before going, 
M. Bloc handed her all the keys, saying— 


turn. Do always, however, as if I were here. 
You know where the money is kept, and I 
wish you to have my dinner ready every day 


take of it, you may do with it as you please.” 
The commissary, who+had not spared the 

wine at the table, then took the arm of M. 

Bloc, to sustain himself, and walking down to 


where he soon fell asleep upon the shoulder 
of his prisoner, 
Bloc was thrust into one of the blackest dun- 
geons of the Conciergerie. 

Placide Bloc waited patiently many months. 
The privation of external circumstances did 
not seem to him very hard to endure, as 


the privilege, to occupy a very comfortable 
little chamber, to await his trial. Besides, 
Gertrude had managed to carry to him, not 
indeed without much difficulty, a set of chess 
men and, thanks to this consolation, he did 
not much regret the loss of his liberty. But 


the authorities did not forget him in his forced ° 


“retirement. He was brought before a justice 


? 


of M.Placide. This last circumstance resulted 
in her marriage with our hero. 

But Placide Bloc, worn out before the ordi- 
nary termination of life, by the intense study 
and ceaseless Jabor, to which he had devoted 
himself, was one day found dead, from an 
attack of apoplexy, with his head upon the 
chess-board. The sealed codicil of Lord 


> Greyson was now opened, and the contents 
> were as follows: 
« Gertrude, Ido not know when I shall re- } 


» legatees. 
at the usual hour; if I do not return to par- } 


4 


« 
> 
d 


«The whole of my effects shall belong to 
the personywho wins the game of chess, of 
which I leave the High Street Academy 
If, however, M. Placide Bloc should 
die without leaving a representative, my niece 
Eliza Summer, as my natural heir, shall take 


> possession, provided she does not marry a 


> position. 
Ten minutes after, Placide 


Frenchman. In that event, I institute the High 


Street Academy my universal legatees.” 
ihe street, stepped with him into a carriage } 


Thus poor Eliza found herself in a difficult 
She had married a Frenchman, and 
the game of chess was still unfinished. The 


> members of the High Street Academy de- 
> manded the legacy of Lord Greyson, but it 
> was decided by many eminent jurists that the 


» widow had still a chance left for the recovery 
} of the property of her uncle. 
he was soon permitted, by paying largely for } 


If she could find 
, a champion capable of winning this game of 
; chess which had continued so long, the two 
} first conditions of the codicil would be fulfilled. 
; We are happy to be able to state that the 
widow found a champion who, in a short time, 
gave checkmate to her adversaries. Although 
} fate prevented M. Placide Bloc from having 
} the satisfaction of closing the game himself, 

the successful issue must be attributed to the 
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skilful manner in which he gradually brought ; successor, and so skilfully were they arranged 
his pieces into the position in which they | that the subsequent moves on the part of the 
were found by Eliza’s champion. It may be } English players were all forced, and to M. 
said, indeed, that the plans were conceived by ; Placide alone must be attributed the glory of 
M. Bloc and carried into execution by his ; this brilliant victory. 
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THE LADY AT HOME. 


OR, STRAY LEAVES FROM THE EVERY-DAY BOOK OF AN AMERICAN WOMAN. 
BY MARY ELMWOOD. 


[Above is the title of one of the cheap publications of -* «Jt is, indeed ma’am. But I can’t afford to 
the day, which we thi J ic: rons sad ? : 
ie day, which we think no American woman can read lose the sales of even a single day. Here’s a 


without profit. A single extract will afford a better idea - . b h of fish f; ; * holdi 
of its character and tendency than a page of comment. ‘ fine bunch of fish for you ma am, holding up, 


We therefore transfer a chapter of the work to our@aga- ‘ 48 she said this, a large string of rock fish, 


zine. ‘Those who wish to see more of it, will find it at « What is the price ” T asked. 

any of the depots for the sale of cheap books.—Eb.] ; «A quarter dollar a bunch, ma’am.” 
. > «« What will you take for two buaches?” I 
THE FISH WOMAN. ‘ asked, instantly forgeting all about her pecu- 


‘ liar situation, in the desire to save a few pen- 
Nor many days after I had been called : nies that arose in my mind. 

upon to reprove myself a little severely for: The poor creature paused a moment, and 
my conduct towards old Moses, it rained very ; stood thoughtful. I can see her now, with 
heavily. The wind was from the northeast, _ her pale, sober face, standing in the drenching 
and the air, in consequence, raw and cold. It‘ storm, with the water dripping from her 
so happened that there was nothing in the ; shapeless bonnet about her breast and shoul- 
house for dinner. Some one would, of course, : ders, calculating the amount of reduction she 
be compelled to go to market, and market was « could afford to make on her goods. 
a long distance away. Cook was not well.: «You shall have the two bunches,” she at 
I did not feel like going out myself, and get- ; length said, «for forty-five cents. They cost 
ting thoroughly drenched, as I most certainly ; me twenty cents a bunch. But it’s a dreadful 
would, if I ventured into the street. In this } morning, and I don’t feel very well. I want to 
dilemma, my ear caught the welcome cry of a ; get home as quick as I can.” 


fish-woman. ; «Very well,’ I returned, «I will take 
«The very thing!” I ejaculated, rising to ; them.” 
my feet, and going to the window, upon which ; I then retired from the door, and took from 


I tapped as she went by. It was raining in » my purse half a dollar, which I gave the cook, 
torrents. The clothes of the poor woman 3 and told her to go to the door and get two 
were completely saturated, and clung to her ; bunches of fish. 

body, as the wind swept heavily against « Here is a half dollar,” Ladded. «She will 
her. ; give you five cents change.” 

« Poor creature!” I ejaculated with a feel-; I had hardly uttered the last sentence, 
ing of real sympathy. I knew something } before my conscience began tosmite me. But 
about her, for once she told me that she had ;I stifled its reproofs until it was too late. 
five little children at home, for whose support } While yet debating whether I should gene- 
she thus toiled about the street. ; rously pay the woman her own price, instead 

« This is a dreadful morning for you to be i of taking from her one-half of her meagre 
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out,” I said, on opening the door. profits, the street door closed, and Jane came 
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in with two handsome bunches of fish. As 
she handed me the change, she said, holding 
up the purchase— 

« They are cheap enough.” 

I did not reply. « They are dear enough” — 
would have sounded much pleasanter to my 
ears atthat moment. How insignificant and 
unattractive did the small piece of money I 
held in my fingers look—and yet, to gain just 
that little piece of money,I had permitted my- 
self to wrong a poor fish woman, who had five 
little children to provide with « home, food, 
and clothing! 

« She shall have it again!” I said, laying 
the coin upon the mantel-piece. «The next 
time she comes round, if it is to-morrow, I 
will buy fish from her, and return her this five 
cent piece, in addition.” 

This resolution quieted the murmurings of 
conscience. On the next morning I listened 
for an hour or two, but she did not come into 
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the neighborhood. I was disappointed. For ? 


I felt anxious to make restitution. The next 


day, and the next passed, but the fish woman ? 


did not appear. J never saw her again. 
Several weeks afterwards, I inquired of a 


thing, if she knew any thing about her. My 
description was quickly recognized. 
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families, where they are too often shamefully 
neglected, if not treated most cruelly. When 
I die, I want to take all mine with me. I do 
not think I could sleep quietly in my grave, if 
any one were to abuse my children.” 

The woman was much disturbed by these 
thoughts, and showed it very plainly. As I 
felt disposed to talk with her a little further, I 
asked her to come in, which she did. «How 
old is the child which you have taken?” I 
asked. 

« About five years old,” she replied. 

«Is it well off for clothes ?” 

« No, ma’am, not very. None of our chil- 
dren are very well offin this respect. It takes 
so much to feed them, that we never have a 
great deal over for any thing else.” 

A thought came into my mind at the mo- 
ment. 

«How would you like to part with the 


> child,” I asked, “if I got a place for it in 


the ——— Orphan Asylum?” 
«It would be so much better off there than 
I can make it, that I could not refuse to let it 


> go, as much lixe one of my own as it begins 
: already to seem,” she replied. 
woman who called at the door to sell some- ; 


ra 


«0, yes,” she said, «I knew her very well. } 


But she is dead now.” 
« Dead!” I exclaimed, in painful surprise. 


) 
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«Yes, ma’am. Some weeks ago it rained } 


very hard, and she was out in it nearly all 
day. She took a dreadful cold, got sick, and 
died in about ten days.” 
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« How many have you of your own?” 

« Four.” 

« All young?” ° 

«Yes, ma’am. The oldest is but seven 
years of age.” 

« Have you a husband?” 

The woman was disturbed at this question. 
So much so that I regretted having asked it. 
But she replied in a changed voice. 


« Yes, ma’am. But he isn’t much help to 
P 


«And her children? What of them?” I} me. Like a great many other men, he drinks 


asked. 


5 


{too much. If it wasn’t for that you wouldn’t 


«I took one of them, a little girl, into my ; find me crying fish about the streets in the 
own family—though it was large enough al-} spring, and berries through the summer, to get 


ready, dear above knows! But I thought of 
my own children if I should be taken away, 
and that made me crowd and pinch a little 
for the child’s sake. The oldest has been put 
to atrade. One has been taken into another 
family; and the two youngest are in the Alms 
House.” 

« Notin the Alms House!” I said, shocked 
at the closing sentence. 

« Yes, ma’am. I’m sorry. to have to say 
it“but two of the poor little things had to be 
sent there. No one that felt as if she would 
like to, was able to take them—for we poor 
bodies have always as many of our own as 
we can scratch for. Sometimes I think it is 
a blessing that even the Poor House is pro- 
vided, where they can at least have a home, 
if we should be taken away. This is often 
better than being distributed about among 
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bread for my children. He could support us 
all comfortably, if he was only sober. For he 
has a good trade, and is a good workman. He 
used to earn ten, and, sometimes, twelve dol- 
lars a week.” 

«How much do you make towards sup- 
porting your family?” I asked. 


« Nearly all they get to live on, and that 
isn’t much,” she said, bitterly. « My husband 
sometimes pays the rent, and sometimes 
doesn’t even do that. I have made as high as 
four.dollars in a week—but oftener two or 
three is the most I get.” 


« How in the world can you support your- 
self and husband, and four children, on three 
dollars a week?” 

«I have to do it,” was her simple answer. 
«There are women who would be glad to get 
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three dollars a week. They would think them- 
selves well off.” 
«But how do you live on so small a sum?” 
« We have to deny ourselves almost every 
little comfort, and confine ourselves down to 
the mere necessaries of life. After those who 
can afford to pay guvod prices for their mar- 
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keting have been supplied, we come in for a | 


partof whatremains. I often get meat enough 
for a few cents to last me several days. And 
the same way with vegetables. After the mar- 
kets are over, the butchers and country people, 
whom we know, let us have lots of things for 


almost nothing, sooner than take them home. > 


In this way we make our slender means go a 
great deal farther than they would, if we had 
to pay the highest market price for every 
thing. 
we gain here is lost in the eagerness we feel 


to sell whatever we have, especially when, ° 


But, it too often happens, that what | 
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from having walked and cried for a long time, | 


we become much fatigued. 


one complains that we ask too much for our | 


things, if we happen to be one or two cents 
above what somebody has paid in market— 
where there are almost as many different 
prices, as there are persons who sell. And, 
in consequence, almost every one tries to beat 
us down. It often happens that after I have 
walked for four hours, and sold but very little, 
I have parted with my whole stock at cost to 
some two or three ladies, who would not have 


Almost every | 
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bought from me at all, if they hadn’t known ; 
that they were making good bargains out of ' 


me—and this, because I could not bear up 
any longer. I think it very hard, sometimes, 


pienty, take off of me nearly all my profits, 
after I have toiled through the hot sun for 
hours, or shivered in the*cold of winter. It is 
no doubt right enough for every one to be 
prudent, and buy things a$ low as possible ; 
but it has never seemed to me quite just for a 
rich lady to beat down a poor fish woman, or 
strawberry woman, a cent or two on a bunch 
or a basket, when that very cent made, per- 
haps, one-third or one-half of her profits. 

« It was only yesterday that I<topped at a 
house to sell a bunch of fish. The lady took 
a fancy to a nice bunch of small rock, for 
which I asked her twenty cents. 
cost me just sixteen cents. « Won’t you take 
three fips?’ she asked. «That leaves me too 
small a profit, madam,’ I replied. «You want 
too much profit,’ she returned. «I saw just 
such a bunch of fish in market yesterday for 
three fips.’ «Yes, but remember,’ I replied, 
‘that here are the fish at your door. You 
neither have to send for them, nor bring them 
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‘ tasted such a cup of tea in my life. 


They had ° 








home yourself.’ «Oh, as to that,’ she answered, 
‘I’ve got a waiter whose business it is to carry 
the marketing. It is all the same to me. So, 
if you expect to sell me your things, you must 
put them at market prices. I will give you 
three fips for that bunch of fish, and no 
more. I had walked a great deal, and 
sold but little. I was tired and half sick 
with a dreadful headache. It was time 
for me to think about getting home. So I 
said—+ Well, ma’am, I suppose you must take 
them, but it leaves me only a mere trifle for 
my profits.’ A servant standing by took the 
fish, and the lady handed me a quarter, and 
held out her hand for the change. [I first put 
into it a five cent piece. She continued hold- 
ing it out, until I searched about in my pocket 
fora penny. This I next placed in her hand. 
‘So you’ve cheated me out of a quarter of a 
cent, at last,’ she said, half-laughing, and half 
in earnest. «You are a sad rogue. A little 
boy was standing by. ‘Here, Charley,’ she 
said to him, «is a penny I have just saved. 
You can buy candy with it.’ 

«As I turned away from the door of the 
large, beautiful house in which that lady lived, 
I felt something rising in my throat and chok- 
ing me. I had bitter thoughts of all my kind. 
Happily, where I next stopped, I met with 
one more considerate. She bought two 
bunches of my fish, at my own price—spoke 
very kindly to me, and even went so far, 
seeing that I looked jaded out, to tell me to go 
down into her kitchen, and rest myself for a 
little while. Leaving my tub of fish in her 
yard, I accepted the kind offer. It so hap- 
pened that the cook was making tea for some 
one in the house who was sick. The lady 
asked me if I would not like to have a cup. 
I said yes. For my head was aching badly, 
and I felt faint. Aud, besides, had not tasted 
acup of tea for several days. She poured it 
out for me with her own hands, and with her 
own hands brought it tome. I think I never 
It was 
like cordial. God bless her! When I again 
went out upon the street, my headache was 
gone, and I felt as fresh as ever I did in my 
life. Before I stopped at this kind lady’s 
house, I was so worn down, and out of heart, 
that I determined to go home, even though 


» not more than half my fish were sold. But 


, 
$ 


| 
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now I went on cheerfully and with confidence. 
In an hour my tray was.empty, and my fish 
sold at fair prices. 

« “You do not know, ma’am,’ continued the 
woman, «how much good a few kindly spoken 
words, that cost nothing, or a little generous 
regard for us, does our often discouraged 
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hearts. But these we toorarely meet. Much 


oftener we are talked to harshly dbout our | 


exorbitant prices—called a cheating set—or 
some other such name that does not sound 
very pleasant to our ears. That there are 
many among us who have no honesty, nor, 
indeed, any care about what is right, is too 
true. But all are not so. To judge us all, 
then, by the worst of our class, is not right. 
It would not be well for the world, if all were 
thus judged.” 

«Indeed it would not,” I said, almost invol- 
untarily. 
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After offering the woman afew encouraging 
words, I gave her some clothes for the little 
girl she had taken, and promised to use my 
influerce to get her into an asylum fororphans. 
This I readily accomplished; thus relieving 
her of a burden, and providing the child with 
a comfortable home. The two children who 
had been taken to the Alms House weighed 
upon my mind a good deal. I could not put 
the thought of them* away until I had suc- 
ceeded in getting them taken out, and placed 
in the care of two benevolent, kind-hearted 
women, who adopted them as their own. 





LINES, 


offer them at some gay carriage. . 


BY LUCY 


SUGGESTED BY A SCENE IN “MASTER HUMPHREY'S CLOCK.” 


&* Nelly bore upon her arm the little basket with her flowers, and sometimes stopped, with timid and modest looks, to 
. «++. There was but one lady, who seemed to understand the child, and she 


HOOPER. 


was one who sat alone in a handsome carriage, while two young men in dashing clothes, who Had just dismounted 
from it, talked and laughed loudly at a little distance, appearing to forget her quite. There wére many ladies all 
around, but they turned their backs, or looked another way, or at the two young men, (not unfavorably at them,) 
and left her to herself. She motioned away a gipsey-woman, urgent to tell her fortune, saying, that it was told 
already, and had been for some years, but called the child towards her, and taking her flowers, put money into her 


Beavtirvt child! my lot is cast; 
Hope from my path hath for ever past ; 
Nothing the future can bring to me 

Hath ever been shadowed in dreams to thee; 
The warp is woven, the arrow sped, 

My brain hath throbbed but my heart is dead: 
Tell ye my tale, then, for love or gold ?— 
Years have passed by since that tale was told. 


God keep thee, child, with thine angel brow, 
Ever as sinless and bright as now; 

Fresh as the roses of earliest spring, 

The fair pure buds it is thine to bring, 
Would that the bloom of the soul could be, 
Beautiful spirit! caught from thee ; 

Would that thy gift could anew impart 
The roses that bloom for the pure in heart. 


Beautiful child! may’st thou never hear 
Tones of reproach in thy sorrowing ear : 
Beautiful child! may that cheek ne’er glow 
With a warmer tint from the heart below : 
Beautiful child ! may’st thou never bear 
The clinging weight of a cold despair; 





A heart, whose madness each hope hath crossed, 


Which hath thrown one die, and the stake hath lost. | 


Beautiful child ! why should’st thou stay ? 
There is danger near thee,—away ! away ! 
Away! in thy spotless purity ; 

Nothing can here be a type of thee; 


trembling hand, and bade her go home, and keep at home, for God’s sake... . .” 


The very air, as it fans thy brow, 
May leave a trace on its stainless snow; 

Lo! spirits of evil haunt the bowers, 

And the'serpent glides from the trembling flowers. 


Beautiful child! alas, to see 

A fount in the desert gush forth for thee, 
Where the queenly lilies should faintly gleam, 
And thy life flow ons its silent stream 

Afar from the world of doubt and sin,— 
This weary world thou must wander in; 
Such home was once to my visions given, 

It comes 10 my heart as a type of heaven. 


Beautiful child! let the weary in heart 

Whisper thee once, ere again we part; 

Tell thee that want, and tell thee that pain 
Never can thrill in the throbbing brain, 

Tiil a sadder story that brain hath learned, 

Till a fiercer fire hath in it burned ; 

God keep thee sinless and undefiled, 

Though poor, and wretched, and sad, my child! 


| Beautiful being! away, away! 

, ‘The angels above be thy help and stay, 

Save thee from sorrow and save thee from sin, 
} Guard thee from danger without and within. 
Pure be thy spirit and breathe for me 

’ A sigh ora prayer when thy heart is free; 

{ In the crowded mart, by the lone wayside, 

3 Beautiful child! be thy God thy guide, 
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THE DESOLATION OF YTCHTENE. 


A REMARKABLE PASSAGE IN THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


« Taz memorial tree,” from which the arrow 
of Sir Walter Tyrrel glanced, and beside 
which the king lay extended on the ground, is 
now exceeding old, and scarcely a trace re- ; 
mains of its former greatness. It stood in ; 
this wild spot, (the New Forest) when the | 
stern decree went forth, which enjoined that 
throughout the whole extent of the south- 
western part of Hampshire, measuring thirty 
miles from Salisbury to the sea, and in cir- 
cumference at least ninety miles, all trace of 
human habitation should be swept away.— 
William the Conqueror might Have indulged ! 
his passion for the chase in the many parks } 
and forests which Anglo-Saxon monarchs had 
reserved for the purpose, but he preferred 
rather to have a vast hunting-ground for his 
“superfluous and insatiate pleasure” in the 
immediate neighborhood of Winchester, his 
favorite place- of residence. The wide ex- 
panse that was thus doomed to inevitable 
desolation was called Ytene or Yichtene; it 
comprised numerous villages and homesteads, 
churches, and ancestral halls, where Saxon 


~~ ae 


families of rank resided, and where an indus- 
trious population followed the daily rotine of 
pasturage and husbandry. A large proportion 
had been consequently brought into cultiva- 
tion; yet sufficient still remained to afford a 
harbor for numerous wild animals. This part 
comprised many sylvan spots of great beauty, 
with tracts of common: land, covered with the 
golden blossomed gorse, and tufts of ferns, or 
else with short herbage, intermingled with 
wild thyme. Noble groups of forest-trees 
were seen at intervals, with clear running 
streams, and masses of huge stones which 
projected from among the grass. The sun 
rose on the morning of the fatal day in cloud- 
less beauty, and fresh breezes tempered the 
heat, which, at harvest-time is often great; the 
people were already in the fields, and the 
creaking of heavy-laden wagons was heard 
at intervals, with the sweeping sound of the 
rapid sickle. In a moment the scene was 
changed. Bands of Norman soldiers rushed 
in and drove all before them. They trod down 
the standing corn, and commanded the terri- 
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haste. More than one hundred manors, } 
villages, and hamlets were depopulated, even > 


the churches were thrown down——those vene- 


rated places, where the voice of prayer and ! 
thanksgiving had been heard for generations. ‘ 
He who passed the next day over the wide } 
waste, saw only ruins black with smoke, ‘ 
trampled fields, and dismantled churches. } 


Here and there broken implements of hus- 
bandry met the view, and beside them, not 
unfrequently, the corpse of him who had 
dared to resist the harsh mandate of the Con- 


? 
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queror. Females, too, had fallen to the earth ‘ 
in their terror and distress, and young chil- 3 
dren were in their death-sleep, among the | 
tufts of flowers where they had sported the : 
day before. Many stately buildings were pulled 
down at once; others, having their roofs‘ 
thrown open, were left to be destroyed by the } 


weather, and hence it not seldom happened 
that a stranger, in passing through a meadow 
into one of those*shady coverts, which still 
varied the aspect of the country, forgetting, in 


the freshness and the loveliness of all around : 


him, the terrible undoings of previous days, 
might see through the undulating branches of 
the trees, the walls or roofs of houses, which 


fied inhabitants of hall and hat, to depart in % 
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The « memorial-tree,” which now stands 
lone and seamed, was then a sapling, for such 
we may conjecture to have been the case, ac- 
cording to the well-known longevity of forest. 
trees. Three events of great interest are 
associated with it—the making desolate a 
wide extent of country; the death of the proud 
Norman, by whose command the work of ruin 
was achieved; and the untimely end of his 
successor. 

Had the history of William I. been written 
with reference to his private actions, it might 
be noticed that a tissue of domestic sorrows 
succeeded to the laying desolate of Ytchtene. 
His wife Matilda died a few years after, and 
his fair daughter Gundreda, the cherished one 
in her father’s house, was cut off in the flower 
of her youth. He saw with grief the jealousy 
that subsisted between his sons William and 
Henry, and during the time that Duke Robert, 


' his first-born, continued an exile and a fugi- 
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looked as if they had escaped the general ruin. 3 
They stood, apparently, in the midst of culti- } 
vated fields, occasionally by the road side, and | 
their pointéd roofs were covered with the vine | 
or honeysuckle. On a nearer approach the | 


illusion vanished, not a sound disturbed the 
silence of the place ; the houses which looked 


so invitinggwhen seen at a short distance, | 
showed that the hand of ruin had done its } 
work. The doors were broken open, the win- | 


dows dashed in, the roofs were open to the 


were often close at hand, with its richly painted 


haps, the shattered walls of some hospitable 
dwelling, in which a Saxon thane had resided. 

Where the labor of man has ceased, vege- 
tation soon asserts her empire, and fields, 
when left to themselves, become, according to 
their soil, either wild or stony, or else covered 
with a dense growth of underwood, and tall 
trees. Such was the case over the wide ex- 
panse which had been rendered desolate ; the 
spaces of common ground, with golden blos- 
somed gorse and wild thyme, continued such 
as they had been, but trees grew thick and 
fast, the beautiful groves became woods in 
the course of a short time, and the once culti- 
vated country was rapidly absorbed in the 
wilderness portions of Ytchtene. 


tive, Richard, his second son, was gored to 
death by a stag, as he was hunting over the 
wide expanse which his father had depopu- 
lated. Men spoke of the sad event as a just 
punishment on him who had respected neither 
the lives nor feelings of those who once had 
dwelt there. Some said, this is but one; we 
shall see others of his family to whom the 
forest will prove fatal, and they spoke true. 
War was declared with France, and the 
king shortly afterwards departed for the conti- 
nent. The object of the expedition was ex- 
pressly to take possession of the city of 
Mantes, wih a rich territory situated between 
the Epte and the Oise. The corn was nearly 
ready for the sickle, and the grapes hung in 
ripening clusters on the vines, when the fierce 


| king ordered his men to advance on the de- 
winds of heaven, and the little gardens overrun | 

. - . 5 
with weeds. The ruins of an antique abbey | 


voted territory ; when in the bitterness of his 
spirit he marched his cavalry through the 


: corn-fields, and caused his soldiers to tear up 
windows, broken through and through; or, per- | 
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the vines and cut down he pleasant trees. 
Mantes could offer but a weak resistance, and 
the town was set on fire. Riding beside the 
ruined town, to view the misery which he had 
wrought, the horse of the Norman conquerer 
trod on some hot cinders ; the frightened crea- 
ture plunged violently, and the king being un- 
able to retain his seat, fell tothe ground. The 
injury which he sustained caused him to be 
carried in a litter to a religious house, in the 
neighborhood 6f Rouen, where his army was 
encamped, for he could not bear, he said, the 
noise of the great city. It was told by those 
who were present at the time, that although 
he at first preserved much apparent dignity, 
and conversed calmly un the events of his 
past life, and concerning the vanity of human 
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greatness; when death drew near, the case 

was otherwise. He then spoke and felt asa 3 
dying man, who was shortly to appear before ; 
the tribunal of his Maker, there to render an } 
account of all the deeds which he had done, of ; 
all the gifts committed to his care; of his ; 
riches and his power. His hard heart softened } 
then, and he bitterly bewailed the cruelties } 
which he had committed. 2 

One morning early, the chief prelates and § 
barons received a summons to assemble with 
all haste in the chamber of the king, who } 
finding his end approach, desired to finish the { 
settlement of his affairs. They came ac- } 
cordingly, though the day had not yet dawned, ; 
and found with him his two sons, Henry and : 
Wiliam, who waited impatiently for the de- ° 
claration of his will. «I bequeath the-duchy ; 
of Normandy,” said he, «to my eldest son ’ 
Robert. As to the crown of England, I be- 
queath it to no one, for I did not receive it; : 
like the duchy of Normandy, from my father, 
but acquired it by conquest, and the shedding 
of blood, with mine own sword. The succes- 
sion of that kingdom, I therefore, leave to the | 
decision of the Almighty. My own most fer- 
vent wish is, that my son William, who has 
ever been dutiful to me in all things, may ob- 
tain and prosper in it.” « And what do you 
give me, O my father?” impatiently cried 
Prince Henry, who had not been mentioned. } 
«Five thousand pounds weight of silver out 
of my treasury,” was his answer. «But what } 
can I do with five thousand pounds of silver, 
if I have neither lands nora home?” «Be } 
patient,” rejoined the king, «and have trust in 
the Lord; suffer thy elder brothers to precede 
thee——thy time will come after theirs.” On } 
hearing this, Prince Henry hurried off to se- 
cure the silver, which he weighed with great ; 
care, and then provided himself with a strong ; 
coffer, having locks and iron bindings to keep 
his treasure safe. William, also, staid no } 
longer by the bed-side of his dying parent; he 
called for his attendants, and hastened to the 
coast, that he might pass over without delay 
to take possession of his crown. He, whose 
sword had made many childless, was thus de- 
serted in his hour of greatest need by his un- 
natural sons. 

His last sigh was a signal for a general 
flight and scramble. The knights buckled on 
their spurs, the priests and doctors, who had 
passed the might by his bed-side, made no de- 
lay in leaving their wearisome occupation. 
«To horse ! to horse!” resounded through the 
monastery, and each one galloped off to his 
own home, in order to secure his interests or 
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his property. A few of the king’s servants, ; 
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and some vassals of minor rank staid behind, 
but not to do honor tothe poorremains of him 


who had been their king. They spoke loudly 


and trod heavily, where but a short time be- 
fore men would scarcely have dared to whis- 
per; where the noiseless step and hushed 
sound, told the rank and sufferings of him, 
whom now the voice of seven thunders would 


not wake. They proceeded without remorse 
to rifle the apartment both of arms and silver 
vessels; they even took away the linen and 
royal vestments, and having hastily packed 


> them in bundles, each man threw the one, 


which he secured, upon his steed, and galloped 
away like the rest. From six till nine the 


; corpse of the mighty conqueror lay on the 
> bare boards, with scarcely a sheet tocover him. 
? At length the monks and clergy recollected 
> the condition of the deceased monarch, and 
; forming a procession, they went with a cruci- 


fix and lighted tapers to pray over the dis- 
honored body. The Archbishop of Rouen 
wished that the interment should take place at 
Caen, in preference to his own city, it being 
thought most proper that the church of St. 
Stephen, which the king had built, and royally 
endowed, should be honored with his sepul- 
chre. Arrangements were made accordingly, 
and the corpse being carried by water to Caen, 


’ was received by the abbots and monks of St. 


Stephen. Mass was performed, the Bishop of 
Evreux pronounced a panegyric on him who 
had borne the name of Conqueror while living, 
and who had done great deeds among his fel- 
low-men, and the bier on which lay the body 
of the king, attired in royal robes, and being 
in no respect concealed from the view, was 


; about to be lowered into the grave, when a 


stern voice forbade the interment. « Bishop,” 
it said, «the man whom you have praised was 
arebber. The very ground on which we are 


; standing is mine; and this is the site of my 


father’s house. He took it from me by vio- 
lence to build this church upon its ruins. I 
reclaim it as my right, and in the name of the 
Most High I forbid you to bury him there, or 
to cover him with my glebe.” The man who 
spoke thus boldly, was Asseline Fitz-Arthur. 
He had vainly sought for justice from the king 
while living, and he loudly proclaimed the fact 
of his injastice and oppression, before his face, 
when dead# Many who were present well re- 
membered the pulling down of Fitz-Arthur’s 
house, and the distress which it occasioned, 
and the bishop being assured of the fact, gave 
his son, sixty shillings for the grave alone, 
and engaged to procure the full value of his 
land. One moment more, and the corpse re- 
mained among living men; another, and it 
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disappeared in the darkness of the tomb, and 
the remainder of the ceremony being hurried } 
over, the assembly broke up in haste. 
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concealed in a thicket. The king drew his 
bow, but the string broke, and the arrow took 


} no effect; the hart being startled at the sound, 


paused in his speed, and looked on all sides, 


Barons and men-at-arms were assembled in 
Malwood-Keep, at the invitation of William 
Rufus, who proposed to hold a chase, and to 
follow the red-deer over the wide hunting- 
grounds, where once stood the pleasant homes, | 
which his father had rendered desolate. Wil- 


artizan brought him six new arrows. He 
praised their workmanship, and putting aside 


Walter de Poix, from his estates in France, 
saying, as he presented them, «Good weapons 
are due to him, who knows how to make a 
right use of them.” Many of the younger | 
barons were already mounted, and their horses 
were curvetting on the grass, as though they 
partook of the impatience of their riders, while 
every now and then the blast of the hunter’s 
horn, in the hand of some young squire, gave 
notice to those within, that the sun was already 
high. 


when a stranger was seen approaching through 
the forest, grave, and yet in haste. 


municate, and which admitted of no delay, but 


his look and voice sufficed to check the eager- ‘ 


ness of those who sought to know whence, and 
why, he came. He told the king, when ad- 
mitted to his presence, that he had travelled 
both far and fast; that the Norman abbot of 
St. Peter’s at Gloucester had sent to inform his 
majesty how greatly he was troubled on his 
account, for that one of his monks had dreamed 
a dream which foreboded a sudden and awful 
death to him.—« To horse!” hastily exclaimed 
the king, « Walter de Poix, do you think that 
I am one of those fools who give up their 
pleasure, or their business, for such matters? 
the man is a true monk, he dreameth for the 


person.” 
Forth went the hunting train, and while 


mained with him, and their dogs hunted to- 
gether. They had good sport, and none 
thought of returning, although the sun was } 
sinking in the west and the shadows of the ; 
forest-trees began to lengthen on the grass, at ; 
which time an hart came bounding by, be-} 
tween the king and his companion, who stood { 


; as if doubtful which way to turn. 
meanwhile gazing steadfastly at the creature, 
> raised his bridle-hand above his eyes, that he 


) Mandy. 
} having fled into the dominions of the French 
; king, and the next account of him was, that he 
‘ had gone to the Holy Land. 

All was gaiety and animation, and bois- } 
terous mirth within and around Malwoud-Keep, ° 


The king, 


might shade them from the glare of the sun, 
which now shone almost horizontally through 


. the forest, and being unprovided with asecond 
liam was preparing for the chase, when an } 


shoot 
Tyrrel drew his bow, but the arrow 


bow, he called out «Shoot Walter, 
away !” 


> went not forth in a straight line, it glanced 
four for himself, he gave the other two to Sir } 
Walter Tyrrel, or, as he was often called, Sir > course against his breast, which was left ex- 
' posed by the raised arm. 
, pierced his heart, and in an instant he ex- 


‘ pired. Sir Walter flew to his side, but he saw 


against a tree, and struck the king in its side- 


The fork-head 


that his master was beyond all human aid, and 


} mounting his horse he hastened to the sea- 


coast, from whence he embarked for Nor- 
He was heard of soon after, as 


Rufus had left the bed-side of his dying 
parent while life still lingered, intent only on 


, obtaining the English crown; he even left the 
He spoke ; 
as one who had business of moment to com- : 


care of his interment to the hands of strangers, 
for it does not seem that he at all concerned 
himself about the matter. Now then was he 
also left alone, in the depth of the still forest. 
His companions in the chase were eagerly 
following their amusement, and chanced not 
to pass where he was lying. At length the 
royal corpse was discovered by a poor char- 
coal-burner, who put it, still bleeding, into his 
cart, and drove off to Winchester. The intel- 
ligence soon spread, and. Henry hastened to 


, seize the treasures that belonged to the crown, 


while the knights, who had reassembled at 
Malwood-Keep, thought only how the accident 
might affect themselves; no one caring to 
show respect to the remains of the unhappy 


; monarch, with whom they had banquetted the 
sake of money; give him an hundred pence, | 
and bid him dream of better fortune to our ‘ 


evening before. It was afterwards observed 
by many, that as the corpse of the Conqueror 


; lay extended on a board, with scarcely a vest- 
, ment to cover him, so, by a reasonable coinci- 
some rode one way, some another, according ; 
to the manner adopted in the chase, Sir Walter ; 
de Tyrrel, the king’s especial favorite, re- 


dence, the body of his unnatural son, unwashed, 
without even a mdntle, and hideous to look 
upon, remained in the cart of the charcoal- 


> burner till the next day, when it was conveyed 


in the same condition to the catfedral church 
of Winchester. There, however, some faint 
show of respect was paid to what had been a 
king: it was interred in the centre of the choir, 
where, as wrote the chronicler of this sad 
history, many persons looked on, but few 
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ok grieved. It was even said by some, that the ; dying parent, sought not to repair the evils 
id, fall of a high tower which covered his tomb } which he had done, who neither acting justly, 
es, with ruins, showed the just displeasure of } nor living righteously, was undeserving of 
ng, Heaven against one, who having deserted his { Christian burial. 

re, 

he 

In, 
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nd TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 
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Ow BY FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD. 

sed 
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I woutp not tell thee for the world, 


Ah! life has many a blessed hour, 





eX Thy early love will change ; That passion never knows; 
sad I would not see thy sweet lip curled And youth may gather many a flower, 
ex- In scorn of words so strange. 2 Beside the blushing rose, 
> g 
aw 
and I would not bid thy smiles away, | Turn to thy books, my gentle girl !— 
ea- Nor quell that speaking blush ; They will not dim thine eyes : 
= For happy spirits lend the ray, $ That hair will ali as richly curl, 
as And timid thoughts the flush : ; That blush as brightly rise—- 
ach é ; : , 
the Yet, love is but a dangerous guest Tom to. thy brienda { A mnile es fond, 
. . ; ; On friendship’s lip may be, 
For hearts so young as thine; ’ 
; ; ; And breathing from a heart as warm 
ing Where youth’s unshadowed joy should rest, 
s Api Sartre yee As love can offer thee.— 
‘bh Life’s spring-time fancies shine. ; 
the Turn to thy home /—Affection wreathes 
ers, Too soon—oh! all too soon—would come, + Her dearest garland there : 
ned In later years, the spell,— ; And more than all, a mother breathes 
<> Touching, with changing hues, the path, For thee—for thee, her prayer! 
ioe Where once but sun-light fell— 
erly Ay! life has many a hallowed hour, 
wot Then, sweetest, leave the ‘wildering dream, That passion never knows ; 
kb Till Time has nerved thy heart And youth may often find a flower, 
am To brook the fitful cloud and gleam, More precious than the Rose.* 
“tis Which must in love have part. ‘ * The flower of Love. 
itel- : 
1 to 
wn, k es Urner Ew ee onan tt 
1 at 
dent 
ab THE GREAT MAN. 
=] 
PPY Brine him of giant intel And I will sh 
ehe ? giant intellect, : nd I will show you a nobler one— 
4 And a soul high deeds to dare, ; He hath conquered his heart of pride, 
rve And a spirit that will not be crushed, And moveth in calm and silent joy 
eror _By its weight of worldly care. Still waters of peace beside. 
rest- Whose pride can brook no rivalry Ambition he hath, but ’tis good to do— 
inci- Ambition, no delay, Pride, of his Father above— 
hed, . W bo will harden his heart ’gainst his fellow men High purpose, to win a glorious crown 
look If they hinder his onward way.— In the Kingdom of Truth and Love. 
coal- 
eyed PORN AAA ARRON 
urch 
faint HOME. 
en a ; 
hoir, Home of our childhood! how aflection clings, Sweeter the fragrance of thy summer breeze, 
ied And hovers round thee with her seraph wings! Than all Arabia breathes along the seas ! 
Say Dearer thy hilis though clad in autumn brown, The stranger’s gale wafis home the exile’s sigh, 


Than fairer summits which the cedars crown! For the heart’s temple is its own blue sky! 
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THE LADIES’ MAGAZINE—MAY, 1844. 


We offer this number to the public with confi- 


dence, feeling satisfied that we are adhering to our 
promise of gradual improvement. Ov: contents will ‘ 
be found of varied character, grave and gay—com- ? 


bining passing amusement, with food for after re- 


flection. Our great object will be to make our | 


work at once useful and amusing, and to progress 
steadily and quieily. Nothing can be easier than 


to promise largely, to make wonderful professions of | 


extraordinary intentions, without thinking of fulfill- 
ing them. We could, were we so inclined, give an 
endless string of such promises, and though by so 
doing, we might secure a considerable extension of 
,temporary patronage, the reaction consequent upon 
non-fulfilment of them would counteract any benefit 
so obtained. _We know that we do not like to be 
deceived. We love the plain honest truth, and like 
Bassanio, would have chosen the leaden casket be- 
cause it rather forbade than flattered—and we are 
convinced that the public thinks with us. ‘Too often 
is it believed that a certain garnish is absolutely 
necessary to attract attention—that a portion of the 
marvellous is the surest inducement of public patron- 
age. But we think differently. We firmly believe 


that * honesty is the best policy ;” and homely as } 


the adage is, and still more homely the custom of 
acting upon it, we do intend rigidly adhering to its 
doctrine, and endeavoring to avoid, as far as possi- 
ble, ever failing in any promise that we make— 


flourish of trumpets—we have not sought to aston- 
ish with one good number, and then gradually fall 
back to mediocrity—but we have striven to im- 


prove—to make each number better than its prede. | 
cessor—and we hope to go on improving until we } 
reach the highest pinnacle of excellence that human } 


imperfection can attain. 


Our readers will doubtless perceive with regret » 
that no contribution from the pen of our Editor ap- 
pears in our present number—sickness has unfortu- ; 
nately prevented his enjoying the usual commune > 
with our readers—we trust that it will be of short } 


duration, and that by next month he will again be 
enabled to cater for the amusement of his old 
friends. 


our last notice—a mass much too solid to allow of 
more than general observations. We pick a few of 
the best. ‘The first in place as in beauty, is a 
splendidly illustrated edition of Shakspeare—it is 


’ ber containing several admirably executed wood 
cuts illustrating the text. The type and paper are both 
good, and the work bids fair to rival every edition 
now extant—it will be completed in about 100 nos, 
; Harpers have issued No. 2 of their Pocket Edition 
of Select Novels, which like No. 1 has two volumes 
‘in one—the tale is entitled * Young Kate, or the 
rescue,” and contains upwards of 180 pages for 25 
cents. * Mnemonics, or the New Science of Artifi- 
cial Memory” is the title of an useful little book, 
published by Mowatt & Co.—who have also brought 
{out No, 3 and 4 of their “ Modern Standard 

Drama,” containing “The Lady of Lyons” and 
, « Richelieu ;” this series appears likely to afford an 

opportunity of obtaining all modern dramatic poems 


* in uniform shape, at exceedingly low prices, “ The 


: Child’s Poetry Book,” by Mary Howitt, is a collec- 
‘ tion of poems that will be highly acceptable to, all 
four juvenile friends. Winchester has given us 

another romance, called “ Rural Life in New Eng- 
; land,” and Berford a tale called “Old Fort Du- 
quesne,” a tale of the early struggles of the first 
settlers at the forks of the Ohio—a book that will 
be found deeply interesting. 

Godey’s Library of Elegant Literature-—Lady’s 
Book Extra.—No. 2 of this series contains “ Robert 
tueful, or g Lesson to Valetudinarians,” by T. S. 
Fay. It is a capitally written book, affording a 


> fund of amusement with no small amount of wisdom 
and we are contident that this course, besides satisfy- © 
ing ourselves, will find favor in the eyes of a public, } 
ever ready to distinguish true merit from overweening } 
pretensions. ‘Therefore we have not made a great : 


in addition. 

« THE LADY AT HOME, or Leaves from the 
Every-Day Book of an American Woman,” by 
Mrs. Mary Elmwood, is what it professes to be, “a 
book for every American Woman,” It is written 


: with much pathos, and gives such views of life, and 


female duties and influences, as will not fail to in- 
terest, at the same time that it will improve the 
mind of every woman who reads it. 

Our friend Berford can supply all these and a host 
; of others—besides a capital sheet containing the Life 
of Henry Clay, and a very beautiful badge, intended 
for the approaching election. 

Our Enpbellishment, «« Theresa,” needs no words 
to recommend it—it has the happy property, pecu- 
liar to all good engravings, of pleasing at the first 


} glance, and continuing to improve upon acquaint- 


ance—the longer it is examined the more it is ad- 


? mired—a more perfectly beautiful face we certainly 
A mass of cheap literature has appeared since ° 


have never beheld. Our present illustration of 
birds exhibits the Robin, a bird sacred to all our 
> best and earliest feelings. We also offer an illus- 
tration of one of those remarkable passages in his- 
tory, which show the propriety of the assertion that 


printed in octavo numbers of 124 cents, each num- } « truth is stranger than fiction.” 
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